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Baptist 

Men like the late Edward Goodman, who 
died Feb. 14, 1911, are the glory of the 
church. His colaborers pay tribute to him 
as “publisher, denominational leader, Chris- 
tion.” He was a member of the First Church 
of Chicago from Sept. 1, 1856 to the day 
of his death. From 1853 to 1901 he was 
part proprietor of The Standard and he 
labored with zeal and patience to produce a 
paper worthy of the denomination he loved. 
He knew how to give encouragement to his 
pastor. Young ministers found in him a 
helpful friend. As trustee of the Baptist 
Theological Union and as trustee of the 
University of Chicago he was found faithful. 
His faithfulness was not that of the mah who 
is satisfied with attention to the forms of 
service but that of one who gives time and 
strength for the promotion of the enterprises 
committed to his charge. “To Mr. Good 
man,” says the editor of The Standard, “tlie 
life of Christ’s disciple meant service and 
having found the place where he could 
serve he stood fast.” 

July, 1813, Adoniram Judson landed in 
Burma and began the work of American 
Baptists in that oldest of Baptist mission 
fields. The Judson Centennial campaign 
will be inaugurated in a great public serv- 
ice in New York, March 16, under the 
auspicies of the Judson Centennial Commis- 
sion. The missionaries of Burma have ap- 
pointed a committee of fifteen, including 
missionaries and native converts, which has 
proposed a tentative plan for the celebration 
in Burma of the centennial of Judson’s land 
ing. They propose. that meetings be held 
at Rangoon, Mandalay, Ava, and other 
places, that a memoir of Judson be prepared 
in Burmese and Karen, and that $33,000 
be collected to strengthen the work in Burma. 


The Church in India 


A few weeks ago Lord Curzon, in his 
rectoral address in Glasgow, expressed his 
opinion that the East is unlikely to accept 
Christianity. One reason for this opinion 
was that the East sees in Christianity some- 
thing hostile to that revival of self-con- 
sciousness which the man of the East holds 
as his dearest possession. Sir Andrew 
Fraser, ex-governor of Bengal, who has spent 
thirty-seven years in the service of the 
Crown in India, promptly replied to Lord 
Curzon in these words: 


Lord Curzon has forgotten the progress of 
events. He has gone back to something that 
he read long ago about missions or some- 
thing that was written of the beginnings of 
mission work. There was a time when mis- 
sionaries thought that Christianity was Eng- 
lish, and they went forward with the deter- 
mination to teach nothing but the English 
language. But all that has passed away. 
Missionaries do not now call on native Chris- 
tians to drop their nationality when they are 
baptized. Surely no man who has studied 
Christianity believes that any man of any 
nation is called on to drop his nationality 
when he is called on to acknowledge Christ. 


The men of India, according to Sir Andrew 
Fraser, are demanding the Christian Scrip- 
tures as a result of the revival of self-con- 
sciousness. The Indian Church has developed 
into “a self-supporting, self-propagating and 
self-governing church.” In his book, “Among 
Indian Rajahs and Ryots,” the same author- 
ity says: 


I belive that the influence of Christianity 


is growing in a most remarkable manner. 
There is an opportunity now such as never 
before existed. There is toleration, nay, 
rather a welcoming, of Christian teaching 
which is without precedent. I think this 
opportunity exists as much among the higher 
and more educated as among the depressed 
and ignorant classes. 


The Downtown Church 
“I’m tired of inspirational addresses—I 
want to know how to get on to the job.” 
With this enphatie statement from a prom- 
inent Chicago laymen Charles Stelzle begins 
his account of the conferences he has been 
holding on the downtown church problem. 
The same practical demand is thus expressed, 
“It’s a good thing to hear what our mis- 
sionzries are doing among exceptional popu- 
lations in this and other countries, but we 
want direction in the work that we should 
he doing right in this town and in our own 
communities.” The Presbyterians, as the 
irticle in The Continent shows, have made 
some serious attempts to solve the down- 
town problems of the church. Mr. Stelzle’s 

own conclusions are in part as follows: 


It becomes quite clear in the discussion 
that the downtown church must give the 
entire church its modern message to the 
masses. Here the ecclesiasticism and formal- 
ism which have crept into the church must 
be eliminated, and the pure, strong note of 
hope and good cheer must be sounded. This 
means a return to the fundamentals of the 
gospels and the setting aside of non-essentials 
in the doctrines of the church. The church 
must restate its position in the language 
which the man on the street can understand. 

It was also very apparent that the solu- 
tion of the downtown problem is largely 
—indeed, almost entirely—a question of 
leadership. It is principally a matter of 
securing the right kind of men to do the work. 
The ordinary minister has not been trained 
to do it. It requires a postgraduate course 
in a highly specialized school to fit him for 
the executive and social tasks by which he is 
confronted in the city. 


Toronto Church Census 

A census of the religious forces of Toronto 
shows that the church of England leads with 
79,906 adherents, the Methodists follow with 
59,881 and the Presbyterians with 58,138. 
There are 30,542 Roman Catholics, 17,889 
Baptists, 10,595 Jews, 3,753 Congregational- 
ists, 2,499 members of the Salvation Army, 
and 342 Unitarians. 


Haeckel on Church and State 


Professor Ernst Haeckel is not generally 
considered an advocate of pure and undefiled 
religion. When the announcement was made 
recently of his withdrawal from the Lutheran 
Church, many people were surprised to learn 
that he had not long ago separated himself 
from the church. His withdrawal was a 
protest against the union of church and state. 
His feeling is thus stated: 


Thus the separation of church and state, 
and also the absolute separation of church 
and school, appear to be more pressingly pre- 
sented to us than ever before. In many 
civilized countries this separation, most im- 
portant and useful to the state and the 
school, has been long ago effected; in Ger- 
many, on the contrary, it stumbles over the 
most stiff-necked opposition. We must now 
more than ever seek by every lawful means 
in our power to bring about this separation. 
For now the mighty power of the Catholic 
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and Evangelical clergy, by a close union 
with the yeneiienasy” feudal nobility, is 
strengthened to a most dangerous degree. 
Both use in true Jesuitical way the cloak of 
religion for the veiling of their selfish inter- 
ests and their lust of power. The notorious 
Black-Blue Block threatens the foundation of 
our mental and spiritual freedom. Although 
these political considerations are for me by 
far the most powerful motives for consequent 
present withdrawal from the church, yet they 
are re-enforced by a sense of disgust at the 
sham-holy hypocrisy .and the old Byzantine 
sneaking, cringing treachery, which in the 
aplendors of the showy new emperor-throne 
Gocsieen to lead us all to a general and 
dangerous demoralization. This compulsory 
edueation into an external church-doom ¢es- 
troys the noblest qualifications for any true 
and inward religion. 


United Presbyterian 

Cheap wits in the church and out of it 
have made their jokes about the contribution 
box. Even serious minded disciples of the 
Lord have been known to speak lightly of it 
To the covetous man who has not lost all 
sense of shame the contribution box is a 
cause of distress. “But the truth is,” says 
the United Presbyterian, “that this same 
contribution box has served a magnificant 
purpose in this world, and is even now so 
inextricably mixed up with church life and 
activity that it is absolutely essential to the 
continuance of the existence and influence of 
the church.” “The hope of the world lies in 
the contribution box.” Its usefulness is thus 
described : 


The contribution box is a means of grace. 
It is twice that. It is a means of grace to 
those whom it enriches, for, in spite of all 
that the jokers have said, it has made multi- 
tudes of people rich toward God, and it has 
so transformed their lives as to make them 
rich in worldly things. By giving the Gospel 
to men who were in darkness, it has opened 
their eyes; it has healed the hurt in their 
hearts; it has blessed the world with free- 
dom; it has deluged the world with light; it 
has stayed the hearts of the peopie with hope; 
it has purified the world with the word of 
God, redeemed it with the cross of Calvary, 
and soothed it with infinite love. If the ballot 
box is the palladium of our liberty, and the 
¢jury box of our rights, then is the contribu- 
tion box the paladium of the world’s happi- 
ness. But it is also a means of grace to 
those who contribute. Giving is a grace that 
lifts us up into the likeness of and fellowship 
with God. 

* * . 

The idea that denominationalism is waste- 
ful and sinful is not the peculiar property 
of any one religious body. The conviction is 
gaining ground everywhere that some way 
must be found by which the confusion of divi- 
sion can be lessened. Prof. J. E. Wishart, 
writing in the United Presbyterian takes 
issue with those who believe denominations] 
divisions make for efficiency. He says: 


The assertion that our denominational 
divisions make Christian work more effective, 
is one that likewise needs to be proved. Of 
course the church is an army, and an army 
needs to be organized; healthy emulation 
among the different divisions is of value, to 
be sure; but all that could be realized in a 
united church. That congregations of the 
same community are likely to have some 
spirit of rivalry is all too true, and this 
spirit is increased by the fact that they do 
not bear the same name and subscribe to 
the same creed. I doubt whether this spirit 
is healthy or even Christian, as it is usually 
developed by our denominational system. Too 
often there is strife and jealousy and gossip 
in larger measure than provocation to love 
and good works. Indeed neighboring churches 
of the same creed have enough of this spirit 
of rivalry in both its good and bad aspects to 
show that sectarianism is not necessary 1” 
order to maintain it. S. J. 

Mary, Mary, take the parrot down-stairs 
at once. The master has lost his collar but 
ton.”"—The Christian Register. 
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An Instructive and Hopeful Parallel 


A striking coincidence of view was disclosed recently by ‘The 
Christian Evangelist and The Christian Century. A series of fifteen 
questions was submitted to both papers, neither being informed that 
the other had received them. 
published simultaneously. Some of these questions go to the 
our conception of the Disciples’ mission and of the policy by which 
they can best realize that mission. 

A comparison of the respective replies reveals a number of very 


Curiously enough their answers were 
root of 


encouraging arguments. We advise our readers who have access to 


the Christian Evangelist to make a comparison in detail. The 
first question was the most crucial of the lot. The treatment of it by 
the Christian Evangelist is so significant and heartening that it 


deserves to be lifted out of the obscure corner in which it appeared 
and given the most prominent position in the paper—perhaps just 
above the bumptious motto with the spirit of which it is in so decided 
contrast. 

The both 
Disciples of Christ, a denomination?” 
expression, and as an encouragement to our readers who are growing 


“Are the 
Both as a study in coincident 


question as submitted to papers reads, we, 


familiar with the point of view involved, we reproduce both answers 
in parallel columns. 
The Christian Century. 


The Christian Evangelist. ; 
The test of our denominational 


It depends on the sense in character does not lie in these 
which the word “denomination” things, [journals, colleges, socie- 
. ties, property, etc.) but in our 
is used. In the sense popularly attitude toward the principle of 
attributed to the word—that of division whereon the denomina- 

tional order is based. The unit- 


“a distinet body of religious peo- eq church, when it comes, will 
have machinery and colleges and 
property and all such, but it will 
not on that account be a denom 
ination. A denomination accepts 
the denominational order and 
justifies its own exclusiveness— 
the Episcopalian denomination 
beevuse it possesses the historic 
episcopate, the Presbyterian de- 
nomination on the ground of its 
creed and polity, the Baptist de- 
nomination because of its dogma 
of immersion, and so forth. Un- 
like them, the Disciples protest 
against the denominational order 
and strive to practice Christian 
unity. If they have not yet at- 
tained in practice to their ideal, 
if they, like the denominations, 
arrogate to themselves the right 
But we should be to select from among ‘vurist’s 
people those whom they will fel- 
lowship and reject others, they 
have not yet shaken off denomina- 


ple holding to certain distinctive 
principles,—we are, of course, a 
denomination. If, however, the 
term signifies a distinct religious 
body, based on principles which 
are dcnominationa! in their char- 
eatholic and 


acter, instead of 


universal, in that sense we have 
sought not to be a denomination. 
How 
this effort, 


at least creditable that we have 


far we may have failed 


time will tell. It is 
aspired to occupy undenomina- 
tional ground. 


humble in our claims in this re- 


spect, and very teachable in ; d 
tionalism. But in their long-ac- 
learning from others who at-  oictomed and persistent sengitive- 
tempt to show us wherein our ness to being called a denomina- 
— 4 : . tion lies the hope that their ideal 
basis is denominational. will vet be realized in practice. 
* * * 


The Christian Century is well convinced that the most important 
words the Disciples of Christ can say to themselves just now are the 
words reproduced in either of the above columns. The question 
whether or not we are a denomination is pregnant with the most far- 
In other days it was a favorite question in our dis- 
recent years laid shelf only 


brought into our controversies with a sly wink of sophistication and 


reaching issues. 


cussions. In it has been on the and 


superiority by those partisans who have smugly decided that we are, 
of course, a denomination. 

But it is by no means a dead issue. It is still the most radica) 
question the Disciples can put to themselves. 

If our answer is, “Yes, we are a deromination,” 
fact that we have succumbed to the temptation inherent in our 
numerical prosperity, the success of our organization and our evange- 
We frankly confess to our failure, whether through inablity or 
to practice Christian union. 


“No, we are not a denomination,” 


we betray the 


lism. 
apostasy, 
we classify 


If our answer is, 





ourselves inevitably with those denominational dogmatists who make 
the Bible and their understanding of the Bible identical, and the will 
of Christ and their understanding of his will identical. And this 
kind of denominationalism is the hardest-shelled of all. 

In either of these answers the historic goal of the Disciples of 
Christ is defeated. 

ae. oe 

But if instead of answering the question by yes or no, our reply is, 
“We are striving not to be a denomination,” we have left the way 
open for our goal to be truly attained. In the spirit of this answer 
we recognize that, living in the midst of a denominationally organ- 
ized church we may unwittingly be found acting in some points on 
the denominational principle. 

Perhaps we have not yet entirely shaken off denominational prac- 
tices. But by such an answer we pledge ourselves to abandon every 
such practice whenever we see its denominational character. We be- 
lieve the principle underlying the denominational order is anti-Christ, 
and in loyalty to our Master we cannot consent to participate in it. 

This conception of the Disciples leaves the way open for continuous 
revision of our views and practices, for new adjustments as conditions 
change, as the temper of the religious world changes and as new light 
breaks from the word of God. 

This is the answer of open-mindedness, of true discipleship. It 
“plat- 
it rolls away 
“ulti- 
Our task is much 
it is to strive now to practice undenominational Christianity 


forbids dogmatism. It implies no fixed, ingeniously contrived 


form.” And perhaps more important than all else, 
that unendurable burden of providing, this far in advance, an 
mate basis” of union for all the people of God. 
simpler: 
in all our relations with Christ’s people. 

* . * 

The sense of the immediate possibility of Christian union for all 
who wish truly to practice it, is the distinctive quality of the Dis- 
and spirit. With others, unity is 

With Disciples it is an instant duty and privilege. 


a far-off 
We 
us whether or not we have suc- 
Time will 


ciple’s plea Christian 
civine event. 
do not need to wait for “time to tell” 
ceeded in practicing unity . It is our duty to know now. 
not tell us anything about our present duty. 

Nor do we need to wait for “time to tell” us whether our present 
practice will be the ultimate basis of unity; we can safely enough 
predict that it will not be the ultimate basis. But the admission that 
the present practice of Christian union is not ultimate in nowise in- 
validates it as the present duty. 

* >. > 

The Christian Century can hardly refrain from calling attention to 
the basic position this conception holds in its interpretation of the 
ideals of the Disciples. 
cidental sentiment to be contradicted, 


To this paper this conception is not an in- 
perhaps, on another page or 
when the writer is in a less humble mood. It is fundamental and 
far-reaching. It is the logical first premise of all our thought about 
the Disciples. It is the essence of our definition of this brotherhood. 
In nearly every issue we are saying that the Disciples of Christ are 
those Christians who believe in the practicability and duty of Chris- 
tian union and strive to practice it. 

In this striving to practice Christian union the Disciples have 
denominational characteristics: 


abandoned many 


They have abandoned denominational creeds. 
They have abandoned denominational names. 
They 
They have abandoned denominational communion. 
But they have not yet abandoned denominational membership. 
Whereas assume select from Christ’s 
people those whom they will admit to the fellowship of their churches, 


they are yet, so far forth, denominational in their- 


have abandoned denominational forms of baptism. 


they authority to among 
rejecting others, 
practice. 

This practice, too, will be abandoned with all others of like sectar- 
We have not already attained our ideal—an undenom-' 
-neither are we already perfect, but we 


ian character. 
inational church of Christ- 
strive on, that we may apprehend that for which, as a people, we were 
ay.prehended by Christ Jesus. 
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Union Indeed 

[Professor Taylor’s conception of the word “social,” frankly 
includes Christian missions. His survey of missionary progress in 
the issue of February 9, was a veritable thesaurus of information. 
Last week’s discussion of unity on the mission field is resumed in 
this issue and will be continued next week, accompanied by an edi- 
torial interpretation—Tue Ep1tors.) 

The union of denominational families is not final. It is a step for- 
ward, but it preserves all the main lines of division. Geographical 
union, or that union between neighboring churches which crosses all 
lines of division is union indeed. The Centenary Conference at 
Shanghai declared that “in planting the Church of Christ on Chinese 
soil we desire only to plant one church, under the sole control of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” It set about seeking to realize its declara- 
tion by organizing “The Christian Federation of China” to “encour- 
age the sentiment and practice of union” and “to hasten the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God in China.” They appointed com- 
mittees to stimulate sub-denominational unities and to organize 
all possible forms of interdenominational effort. In Japan, the 
Evangelical Alliance is being reorganized into a like federation. 
At Nairobe, in East Africa, eight missions met in such an effort, 
and they represented the widest kind of variants. In West China, 
this plan of an advisory council has been tried ten years and it has 
issued now a declaration favoring “one Protestant Christian Church 
for West China.” They practice a free exchange of members by 
granting letters just as the churches of one communion do, and 
even the Baptists join in the fraternal concord of it. In India, after 
resolutions had been passed by nearly every mission in the land, 
praying and pledging for union, a great conference was held at 
Jubbulpore in 1909, in which all the great bodies working in the 
empire, except the Episcopalian, Lutheran and Baptist, united. The 
Federation of Christian Churches in India was organized. It wel- 
comes to membership “all churches and societies that believe in 
God through Jesus Christ . . and that accept the Word of God 
as contained in the Old and New Testament . . . as the supreme 
rule of faith and practice.” They appointed provincial councils, 
after the order of the Chinese, as unifying committees and directed 
them to procure union in work wherever possible, tpg cultivate a 
sense of oneness in the native mind and to make an effort to pro- 
vide for mutual] exchange of members between all mission churches. 
But the most notable example is that of the South India United 
Church. The Congregational bodies of South India had united 
previously to 1907. In that year they invited the Presbyterian 
bodies to affiliate with them. The latter accepted the overture and 
asked for release from the synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
india. This was granted and a union church of 140,000 members 
was organized under the above name. Today the Lutheran and 
German Reformed churches are negotiating for a place in the new 
union church. This is significant because it is accomplished in the 
oldest of all Protestant mission fields and the one that has been 
most continuously and successfully worked. It gives hope that like 
periods of occupation and growing strength of native churches will 
bring the same consummation in every mission field. 


The Lines of Least Resistance 

The question of union is not one of more love and fealty to 
Christ so much as it is one of less love and fealty to the denomina- 
tion. The plea that the various denominations present various 
phases of truth that fit the demands of various types of mind, 
falls down utterly before the facts. We do not find nearly so much 
of “various types of mind” in the various churches as we do a 
system of indoctrination and an unthinking acceptance of the 
church that one happened to be born in or that happened to catch 
and challenge attention. On the mission field the practice of 
delimitation of territory annuls such a plea. If Methodists should 
have one province in the Philippines and the Baptists another, is it 
because the people of one province are better reached by Methodist 
polity and another by Baptist immersion? It is simply because the 
two churches are there, and when they meet the real problem they 
find one quite as godd as the other for solving it. Missions are 
saddled with our home divisions and are trying to meet the issue 
on the lines of least resistance. They parcel out the territory 
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because there is enough for all and denominational loyalties do not 
require that they overlap for the sake of getting work to do. 
They find it easy to pray together, so where they are near one 
another they do so, and union prayer-meetings are the rule on the 
mission fields. There are schools in China and India whare they 
meet to study the language together. Mission presses are finding 
no denominational limits necessary, and there are not only union 
publication houses but denominational presses are working for all 
societies. Books are translated by union committees and used by all. 
Hymn books are issued for common use in Japan and West China 
and many other fields are moving for the same usage. Year books 
are issued by the united missions of Japan, West China and South 
India. The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal, the West 
China Missionary News, and the United Church Herald of South 
India are union papers, and many other journals are co-operative 
in their contributions. In every mission field union conferences 
are held and common problems discussed. 


Breaking Down the Walls of Division 

Union will not be the thing of a day nor will it ever be effected 
by resolution. It will not come by ecclesiastical agreement, but 
through the gradual drawing together of the churches, under the 
inspiration of a great common objective and through the actual 
co-operation in common tasks. The walls of division were builded 
high and like battlements. The overwhelming need of the missionary 
task is drawing all workers into a fellowship in the common task. 
There are yet missionaries who are not ready to declare for union, 
but only for unity. The Episcopalians have rarely united in even 
real unity work. They are not in the Indian Federation nor the 
Philippine agreement for the delimitation of territory. Lutherans 
have not gone far in union work, and Baptists, especially our 
Southern Baptists, usually hold aloof. But great conferences like 
the Decennia] Conference of India, the fourth of which will be held 
next year; the South African General Conference, three of which 
have already been held; the Shanghai Conference; the many smaller 
national and provincial associational meetings; the city associa- 
tions that are organized in almost every city missionary center; 
the sectional conferences, such as those on woman’s work, on 
medical, industrial and educational work, and the great interna- 
tional conference on work among the Mohammedans, all steadily 
break down the walls. They make missionaries acquainted with 
one another and impress them with the common problem and the 
power of united effort. Boards of Arbitration are appointed in 
India, West China, and South Africa. In the first, thirty missions 
co-operate, and all Boards but those of the Episcopal and American 
Baptists join. In the second, all missions co-operate, and in the 
last, all but the Episéopal. These Boards prevent duplication of 
effort and prevent all friction. Bishop Selwyn started things 
right in the South Seas by insisting that there was room for all 
without duplication. There each denomination has usually been 
left to its own territory. In the Philippines, all but the Episco- 
palians have entered the “Iglesia Evangelica” and divide the field. 
In Japan, all but the High Church Anglican and American Episco- 
palians are in tne union for the promotion of “The Christian Move- 
ment in Japan.” In Korea, the Methodist and Presbyterian mis- 
sions have divided the land and each transferred to the other all 
members in the territories assigned, and that without friction. The 
next great question is that of mutual reception of church letters. 
In West China it is operative. India is pushing for it. It is 
inevitable in every field where the churches are scattered and the 
impact of heathenism so great that to leave a man out of direct 
church relationship means almost certain loss of his life to the 
old heathenism. 


The Unifying Powér of a Great Objective 

One of the dramatic moments of the Edinburgh Conference was 
when a Chinaman addressed the gathering with his plea for union, 
reminding us that it mattered not what our traditional] differences 
meant to us, they meant nothing to China. The old is breaking up 
and the new is coming in like a flood-tide. China needs a united 
church to help cement her national unity and so does India. She 
needs the ideals of unity, and Christianity needs to present a solid 
front for the task before it. We must not allow “National Churches” 
to spring up else we shall see them weighted down with the philoso- 
phies of Orientalism and become degenerate, as have the old Coptic 
and Armenian churches. To avoid it, the church. must be found 
truly international. In this time of universal and world move- 
ments, we need a world-wide church to fight the battles of peace 
with the weapons of peace. Bishop Roots says we must lead the 
Chinese churches into union or forfeit our leadership. In Japan, 
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the Independent churches are for a union of all the Protestant 
bodies and as the missions become self-supporting churches they 
will doubtless banish the distinctions we impose upon them and 
unite. Their only danger is that of a “National” or established 
church. Our federation movements may well lead us to ask if 
there is really anything involved that makes federation possible 
and organic union impossible, Our denominational units are 
survivals. Each arose by contending for something that has prac- 
tically become common property of all today. We are preserving 
the forms while having given the spirit to all Christendom. Polities 
and creedal differences will be barriers yet, but not insuperable 
barriers once we have great enough an objective. Jesus prayed 
for the oneness. of his disciples that the world might believe that 
he was sent of God for its’salvation. Whenever Christendom comes 
to care more for the salvation of the world than it does for saving 
it through stated creeds and by certain denominational loyalties, it 
will find the common ground quite broad enough for the task. The 
Edinburgh Commission on Co-operation and Union found many 
difficulties in the way of union, but declared that somewhere 
beneath them all must be found the deeper unities and the true 
spirit of Christ, in which alone we can answer his prayer. 








Editorial Table Talk 


United Action for Christian Journalism 

Four churches of West Pullman (Chicago) held a union meeting 
last Sunday evening on behalf of religious journalism. The Metho- 
dist pastor preached the sermon taking as his text, “Thou shalt love 
God with all thy mind.” Upon it he based a strong appeal for 
the habitual reading of Christian literature in the home, especially a 
Christian weekly paper devoted to current progress and thought in 
the church. The four pastors had secured bundles of sample copies 
of their denominational papers, distributed them to their respective 
flocks and then and there started a campaign for subscriptions. 
Charles A. Pierce, pastor of the Disciples’ church, will gather a good 
list of subscribers for The Christian Century and perhaps other 
papers. This is putting the religious paper in the place it deserves in 
the church’s thought. A good Christian paper keeps the congrega- 
tion in touch with the wider Christian world and interprets local 
events and problems in the light of the common task of the kingdom 
of God. It is the pastor’s best assistant if he learns to make use of 
it. There should be a Christian newspaper day in the church’s calen- 
dar, when the pastor should present the church paper privilege with 
the same urgency as that which characterizes a missionary or evan- 
gelistic appeal. And if this cause of Christian journalism can be 
pleaded in an enthusiastic union meeting, so much the better. 














Good Chances For Two Illinois Cities 

Two Illinois cities, Springfield and Chicago, have the past week, had 
significant experiences. The capital city chose her list of nominees 
for the four commissionerships under her new form of government. 
It is reported that of the eight nominees, six are men of the highest 
probity and ability. The two nominees for mayor offer the people 
a fair chance to vote for either a gangster or an out and out public 
servant. In Chicago the direct primary law was tried out for the 
first time in a mayoralty campaign. On the democratic side there 
were three candidates. Mr. Graham, the avowed candidate of the 
organization, is said to have spent close to $150,000 in the most ex- 
travagant efforts at getting the nomination ever seen in this city. 
Mr. Dunne, ex-mayor and champion of municipal ownership, and Mr. 
Harrison, also an ex-mayor, were the other candidates. The latter 
won over the former by a plurality of less than 2,000, while Mr. 
Graham was left far behind both of his competitors. 

In the Republican party a most significant fight was waged. Mr. 
Merriam, professor in the University of Chicago, city alderman for a 
term, chairman of a commission to investigate public expenditures— 
a commission that did what it was appointed to do and with startling 
results—this Mr. Merriam was nominated over four other candidates 
by a long lead over his nearest competitor. The voters in April will 
thus have a chance to elect a new type of mayor for this metropolis. 
Mr. Merriam announces, as he begins his campaign, that he will 
direct it himself, instead of committing his prospects to the Republi- 
can organization. 

One of the almost pathetic features of the campaign was the quiet 
way in which it was assumed all around that the present mayor would 
not again be a candidate. 
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The Moral Leadership of a Great Newspaper 

Every right-minded citizen who has been following the progress of 
the Lorimer case in the United States Senate will feel like extending 
an appreciative word to the Chicago Tribune for its whole-souled, 
persistent, courageous and consummate conduct of this affair from the 
very start. It will be recalled that it was due to the Tribune’s ini- 
tiative that the confession of Charles A. White was given to the 
public. This confession brought down the others like a row of ten pins, 
The Tribune has quailed before no risk. It has far outstripped the 
officers of the law in exploring the dark mazes of these unspeakable 
transactions. It brought an interpreting insight to the facts as they 
were gradually disclosed, which kept their moral aspect constantly 
before the people. In doing so the Tribune and the press generally 
has developed a conscious moral standard by which to judge political 
affairs, higher and more clean-cut than public intelligence possessed 
before. The Lorimer case has thus been a moral education. This 
defining of the people’s thought and quickening of the people’s con- 
science is more important than the unseating of Mr. Lorimer would 
have been. In the end it will make impossible many Lorimers, If 
it has not provided the cure for this one case it will provide pre- 
vention for many others in the future. Despite our humbling as a 
nation, we see more clearly than ever the wide extent and nature of 
the moral malady that afflicts us. And that is, for Americans, the 
sure guarantee of an effective remedy! 


Times Have Surely Changed 

No alert pastor will overlook the extraordinary opportunity offered 
by the six successive prayer-meeting topics now current for broaden- 
ing the minds of his people and advancing the cause of unity. After 
all’s said, the basic difficulty in the way of union is lack of acquain- 
tance. Asdenominations we are strangers to one another. Our de- 
nominational machinery and newspapers tend to keep us provincial, 
clannish. When the committee on topics for the midweek service out- 
lined this course of study and appreciation of the great evangelical 
denominations they rendered a service as important as it was brave. 
Now that the courseisonthe calendar it should not be touched mere- 
ly with the pastor’s finger tips. Here is a chance for him to refresh and 
deepen his own knowledge of church history in his preparation for 
leadership of these meetings. He can hardly afford to read less than 
one book on each denomination. A number of requests have come to 
this office for advice as to literature. For popular and yet fairly 
thorough treatment there is nothing better than The Story of the 
Churches series published by Baker and Taylor, giving a volume to 
each of the denominations. Any moderately thoughtful layman 
would read these volumes as eagerly as a novel if they were once 
put into his hand. Dr. Gates’ “Story of the Disciples” in this 
series is the most readable history of the Disciples yet put out. 

The mood in which this study is to be undertaken is especially 
fortunate. Each theme is the acknowledgement of a “debt”—“Our 
Debt to Lutheranism,” vtec. This puts the student on the lookout 
for the good to praise, not for the bad to criticise. Thus the attitude 
of appreciation and unity will be cultivated. The plan adopted by 
Rev. O. F. Jordan in Evanston, Chicago, described on another page 
is worthy of emulation in any community. 

Surely we have gone a long way from the old habits of “fighting the 
sects.” And God be thanked that we have! 


A Question of the Largest Service 

In the Missionary Intelligencer for March, appears an earnest pro- 
test by Rev. J. E. Lynn, of Pueblo, against further participation by 
Pres. A. McLean in missionary rallies. His point is well taken. The 
twe and three months of onerous traveling in the long itinerary, 
subjected to irregularities of eating and sleeping, combined with the 
many small tasks of drudgery involved in the exhibit and other 
preparations is a self-imposed discipline in which President McLean 
has more than served his time. It is not a question of mere dignity, 
however, as Mr. Lynn points out, but of larger service. Mr. McLean 
should be set free henceforth to serve his brethren by his pen. In the 
years of practical secretarial] administration the president of the 
Foreign Missionary Society has marvelously kept a growing mind. 
The temptation inherent in every secretary’s life to become a mere 
machinist has been in his case successfully resisted. He has ever been 
a man of books. He has read widely, in all fields of human interest. 
A college professor is not more up-to-date in his knowledge of current 
literature and event than he. He has taken and held consistently the- 
world view. Human problems have occupied him more than the 
petty technical discussions of ecclesiastics. If he has kept the win- 
dows of his soul open in all directions his brethren have come to feel’ 
that he has tarried longest at the window opening toward Jerusalem. 
The spiritual quality of all his writings, his talkings and his pleadings 
for missionary response is distinctive. Without withdrawing him 
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from his practical direction of the Foreign society, The Christian 
Century joins with Mr. Lynn in the hope that he may be given more 
leisure to impart the inspiration of his rich experience and knowl- 
edge to the brotherhood which he has served and led with more 
distinction than any man in the last generation. 


> , . >. . 
Bishop Anderson’s Vision of Unity 

An audience of twenty-five hundred people heard Bishop Charles 
Pr. Anderson on “A Vision of Christian Unity” in Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, a week ago Sunday night. Bishop Anderson’s forceful 
and broad-visioned address on this theme at the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Congress last May brought him into such prominence as an advo- 
cate of unity that he was made chairman of the committee for 
enlisting Christendom in a world conference on unity. a committee 
sppointed by the Epissopal convention last October. The address at 
Orchestra Hall was given at the regular meeting of the Sunday 
Evening Club, Bishop Anderson spoke in electric tones of his faith 
in the outcome of the vision of a united church. He contended that 
the fundamental unities of the churches “bulked immeasurably 
larger than the disunities.” The thesis of his address was, that unity 
to be worth anything must be brought about on a basis of compre- 
hension, not compromise. The fetching expression of his Laymen’s 
Congress speech—‘unity not on minimums, but on maximums” 
recurred again and again. He said: 

All the schisms have been the result of the separation of two 
complementary truths, equally true, yet considered separately, an- 
tagonistic. Such are the sovereignty of God and the free will of 
man, the doctrine of faith against the doctrine of works, the high 
church and the low church ideas. Neither of the complementary 
truths of any of these pairs can conquer the others. But un- 
consciously the sects are getting mingled, their respective visions 
widening beyond the single truths to take in both. In these days 
we don’t trv to show how much we love God by how much we hate 
our fellow Christians. 


The Bishop took up one after another the conflicting views of 


authority vs. freedom of the local church, the minister as priest 
vs. the minister as prophet, and ritualistic vs. extemporaneous wor- 
ship. These conflicting ideas are to be solved, he argued, not by one 
side vielding to the other, but by each contributing its truth to a 
larger unity including both. The two most irritating questions in 
the rapproachment of the denominations—baptism and the historic 
episcopate— he did not refer to. 


A Complimentary Slur 

The Christian Century is always sure of one good reader, at 
least, in the editor of the Journal and Messenger, a Baptist news- 
paper. Hardly a week goes by that spicy comments on the activities 
or teaching of the Disciples, as reported in this paper, may not be 
found in the pages of our Cincinnati contemporary. The editor seems 
to possess as little scruple about making correct representations of 
his Christian brethren and fellow-craftsmen as a writer on religious 
themes could be imagined to have. In a column comment on one of 
Doctor Gates’ articles on the early days of the Campbells, we counted 
seven specific statements that were untrue, not to mention the any- 
thing but gracious spirit in which the entire editorial was conceived. 
More recently, the editor cast his accustomed slur upon the Disciples 
because they had succeeded in maintaining one body with many 
differences of opinion. He says: 


Instead of union, the word “disciple” stands for disunion and 
sectism. As we have said before, there is the sect supporting The 
Christian Standard, another supporting The Christian Evangelist, 
a third supporting The Octographie Review, another wedded to The 
Christian Leader, another standing by The Gospel Advocate, still 
another following the lead of The Christian Century, which is try- 
ing to lead the whole scattered people into the camp of some other 
denomination, it matters little which one, so that there be a 
“union.” Just now the last named paper is looking toward the 
Congregationalists, and it can see so many things in common be- 
tween “Disciples” and Congregationalists, that it seems “the 
easiest thing in the world” to bring about the union. But the 
Congregationalists have not spoken; at least have not spoken so 
loudly that their neighbors can hear. The Christian Century says 
of them that “both bodies accept the Bible as the word of God, and 
wish to follow its teachings. Both own Jesus Christ as their divine 
head and Savior, and hold his will supreme in their lives. What- 
ever he commands, Congregationalists and Disciples stand ready 
to do.” Now why should not people who are so much alike unite 
and form one denomination? One obstacle is that The Christian 
Century does not represent a sufficiently large constituency. Too 
many “disciples” do not think as that paper does. There is no 
class of people calling themselves by the same name (or no name) 
which is so diverse in faith and practice as is that which talks 
most loudly about “organie union;” and the longer the time given 
them, the less they agree, the more diverse they become. As they 
have been going on for the past thirty years, they will soon have 
only one word in common, namely, “union;” a word to conjure with. 
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It does not concern us to reply to the statements of alleged fact, 
in such loose writing as the editor of the Journal and Messenger 
indulges in. It is profitable only to call attention to the unwitting 
compliment in the above screed. According to our critic, the Disej- 
ples are accomplishing what they set out to accomplish, namely the 
unifying of Christians of diverse opinions into one body bound by 
the common faith. We could wish that the compliment were even 
more justly deserved than it is. However, nobody should know better 
than the Journal and Messenger that when you scratch a Disciple 
you find a good deal more than verbal loyalty beneath his skin! 


The Humbling of the Nation 


On Wednesday of last week the Senate of the United States, by a 
vote of forty-six to forty, veted down a resolution to declare vacant 
the seat of William Lorimer in that body. 

Thus ended in defeat the earnest efforts of a body of men in our 
highest governmental chamber to defend the Senate from the presence 
and record of a man whose entire political history has been a dis- 
grace to honest and high-minded politics. 

It was a significant coincidence that the day on which the vote was 
taken was the first day of Lent, the day when several sections of the 
Christian church begin prayer for the sins in their own lives and in 
the lives of others that crucify the Lord afresh and put him to an 
open shame. 

It was the hope of many, even those who were not convinced of Mr, 
Lorimer’s guilty knowledge of the crimes that helped to secure for 
him his seat in the Senate, that his sensitiveness to public opinion 
would lead him to resign a position which cannot escape the over- 
whelming censure of the nation. But those who have watched his 
career made light of any such possibility. 

Men of his type are not likely to feel the shame that compels a man 
of honor to make what atonement he can for his conduct. 

The most pathetic feature of this unhappy case is the effort to 
divert attention from the real issue—the purchase of a seat in the 
highest legislative body in the world by corrupt methods clearly re- 
vealed in the public hearings of the case—by the frequent plea that 
in private life Mr. Lorimer is a respectable man. 

He is charged with the seizure of a high office by processes of 
disgraceful bribery, which, if not actually organized and practiced by 
him, were incapable of organization and practice without his knowl- 
edge. The answer is that he does not beat his wife, and is fond of his 
children. 

He is charged with the corruption of Illinois politics, not only in 
the present incident, but through a series of years in which the name 
of the “Blond Boss” has been the synonym of indirection and trickery. 
The response is, that he has never come home drunk at night, and 
that his neighbors are friendly to him. 

He is charged with political alliances with men who are the no- 
torious agents of misrule, indecency and vice in this city, men whose 
names are passwords in the underworld of the red-light sections 
of Chicago. And the answer is, that Lorimer was such a genial com- 
rade that these rascals simply could not help buying up votes in his 
behalf. 

It has been the astonishment and grief of the nation to see men of 
reputation and honorable service in the Senate standing as the de- 
fenders of this tainted politician of Illinois. Are they less sensitive 
than American statesmen should be to the honor of the nation, or are 
they anxious to avoid the precedent of inquiring too closely into the 
credentials of the members of the Senate? Mr. Cullom showed a fine 
sense of wrath when it was suggested that his own election might be 
proved to be as indirect as that of Lorimer. Yet he was overborne by 
the blandishments or threats of the organization in his state, and 
voted for his colleague. 

An incident of this sort can only have one result. It will hasten by 
years the election of Senators by direct vote. If left to the judgment 
of the people of Illinois today, Mr. Lorimer’s seat would be declared 
vacant by a tidal wave of righteous indignation. 

And the whole nation is of the same mind. One governor wired @ 
friend, a senator from his state, in words that might have come 
from any one of the commonwealths: 

“Dispatches from Washington tonight state that you are un- 
decided as to how you will vote on Lorimer case. The integrity and 
good name of the United States senate is involved in your vote on 
this question. Honest elections and: clean government in Illinois 
and the honor and reputation of the whole nation at home and abroad 
are also at stake. On behalf of the good name of our state and in the 
interest of decent government I urge you to vote tq declare Senator 
Lorimér’s election void.” 

The days hasten on when the sealing of a record will be impossible 
in any important governmental body. If the disgrace and humiliation 
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of the present condition can bring that time the sooner, we may dis- 
cern some small good in the evil of the present hour. 


Our Debt to Presbyterianism 

Presbyterianism is identified with Calvinism, in the minds of 
many. It is more than Calvinism, .but Presbyterians have ever 
been ready to acknowledge their debt to the great Genevan re- 
former. “There is no system which equals Calvinism,” says a 
great American preacher, “in intensifying to the last degree ideas of 
moral excellence and purity of character. There never was a sys- 
tem since the world began which puts upon man such motives to 
holiness, or which builds batteries which sweep the whole ground 
of sin with such horrible artillery.” 

Calvin aimed at precision in the statement of Christian doctrine. 
Indefinite and inaccurate articles of religion were intolerable to 
him. He believed that God had given a revelation of his will which 
enabled the theologian to construct a consistent system of doc- 
trine. The fact that Calvin had beliefs which made him a persecutor 
of those who disagreed with him, and the further fact that his 
theories of sin and redemption do not meet the unqualified approval 
of present day thinkers should not be so emphasized that we over- 
look the service rendered by Calvin by his insistence upon clear 
and bold treatment of the great problems of religion. He dared 
to think before the world. He challenged the conclusions of the 
dominant party of his day. He gave a reason for the faith that 
was in him. 

The ministry has been honored among the Presbyterians. They 
have demanded that only men properly qualified mentally and 
spiritually be vouched for as ministers of their churches. They 
have also provided generously for the education of candidates for 
The standard set by the 
by members of other churches in determining the fitness of men to 


the ministry. Presbyterians has been used 
fortunate 
the 
Presbyterian standard of education for their ministers, for many 
lost 


be accredited as preachers of the gospel. It has been 


for American Christianity that not all churches have had 


useful preachers and a few really great ones would have been 
to the church if this standard had prevailed in all the churches. 

The patriotism of the Presbyterians has been of a high order. In 
1176, a Tory rector of Trinity Church wrote: “I do not know one 
Presbyterian minister, nor have I been able, after strict inquiry, to 
hear of any, who did not, by preaching and every effort in their 
power, promote all the nreasures of the Continental Congress, how- 
ever extravagant.” Not only in America, but also in other lands, 
Calvinists have been found arraigned against tyranny. “It 
be hard to overrate the debt of civil liberty which mankind owes 
The belief that 
God is righteous and that he is the ruler of the earth does not 


would 
to John Calvin,” is the testimony of John Fiske. 


permit men to submit without protest to the will of kings who 
choose to trample upon human rights. Kings and popes find Cal- 
vinists stubborn subjects. 

The dignity and worth of, the individual are further supported 
by the system of government of the Presbyterians. “The North- 
umberland peasant,” says an English writer, “is largely influenced 
by a form of Christianity that not only recognizes that he is a 
man, but that, without ceasing to be a laboring man, tending the 
sheep or following the plow, he can be chosen, and is chosen, and 
found worthy, to be an elder of the church.” The elder who 
prayed, “Grant that I may always be right, for thou knowest I am 
hard to turn,” was the sort of man to be a tyrant in the church, 
but, as his brethren were equally hard to turn, there were definite 
limits to his power. 

Calvin thought it was the business of the government to enforce 
the practice of morality. The Calvinistic churches have exercised 
strict discipline over their members. This discipline has often 
been denounced as inquisitorial. Its value to the Scottish people 
is defended by Bishop Creighton: “Without it the wild borderfolk 
would never have been changed into the sterling, upright people 
with whom we are familiar. 
was enforced by Presbyterianism was narrow and not altogether 
lively, it still upheld a high idea of rectitude, and the Kirk did a 
civilizing work which there was no other agency to undertake. 
There can be no doubt that its discipline retained all the strength 
of character which had been generated in the unquiet times of border 
warfare; there can be little doubt that only a stern and vigorous 
System could have given a moral direction to that strength. The 
records of the Kirk session tell us more of the process of the purifi- 
cation of national character than they do of religious fanaticism.” 


[Midweek Service, March 15. Luke 9:51-56; Acts 10:34, 35; Eph. 


If the idea of righteousness which 
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Biblical Problems 


BY PROFESSOR WILLETT. 

















Was it the divine plan that Jesus should come into the 
world for the express purpose of being crucified? Was the 
death of Jesus on the Cross the supreme object of his 
coming, or an incidental result of his life and preaching? 

Subscriber and Teacher of Bible Class. 

It was in no way essential to the divine purpose that the life 
of Jesus should have been lived in the precise terms in which 
history has recorded it. The crucifixion of Jesus was not an 
essential part of his work. It was only the best expression of his 
purpose, which was also the divine purpose. The Jewish people in 
whose national life he lived were accustomed to the idea of sin as 
affected remedially by sacrifice. It was natural, therefore, that the 
death of Christ should be construed by his first interpreters, them- 
selves Jews, as the supreme sacrifice of history, and that form of 
expression pervades the New Testament. Its value lies in its sug- 


gestiveness rather than its actual interpretative power. It is the 
life of Jesus rather than his death that is significant. Without 


the life the death would have had no efficiency. Apart from the 
death, the life would have been only partly revealed. It was the 
sacrificial death of Jesus that gave the crowning attestation to his 
redemptive and sacrificial life. 


What is the virtue in the blood of Christ as shed on 
Calvary in tlie remission of sins? How is it that “the 
blood of Jesus Christ his son cleanseth us from all sin?” 

(1 John 1:7). Inquirer. 

Here, again, the Jewish forms of expression obtrude themselves 
upon the great moral drama of Christ’s work. The blood of Christ 
as shed in his physical death was not the agent in the accom- 
plishment of human betterment. But it was so admirable a symbol 
of the outpouring of his life for humanity, that to those impressed 
with the significance of blood offerings it became determinative of 
a whole body of teachings. Of course there is no power in the 
shedding of blood, either animal or human, to change the character 
and ennoble the life. 
teaching and example of Jesus as these are revealed in the pages 
of the New Testament to shame man out of his sin, to reveal the 
pathway of obedience and union with God, and thus to provide an 
atonement, a means of renewed friendship between the human and 
the divine. 


But there is tremendous power in the life, 


How can we justify God’s blessings on Abraham after 
his deception concerning his wife? H. M. B. 

We cannot judge the character of Abraham by modern standards 
of morality, which are the product of the long centuries of pro- 
phetic and Christian teaching. The elements of deception, clever- 
ness and ability to get the better of opponents were regarded not 
as reprehensible, but admirable qualities among the early Hebrews. 
The deceptions practiced by Abraham, David and others were actual 
recommendations of their characters to the people who heard the 
story of their lives told over and over at the evening firesides of 
Israel. It was only gradually that the greater elements of moral 
character came to take precedence of these types of cleverness and 
success, and the actual grandeur of these patriarchal characters 
slowly appeared. 


Is there any reference to the Hebrew people on the 

monuments of Egypt? It would seem that so important 

an event as the exodus should have left some impression 

about the records of that land. B. M. 

There is only one reference to Israel on the monuments of Egypt 
so far as known at the present time. Unfortunately, this reference 
does not bear upon the story of the exodus. It is found upon the 
so-called Meneptah Stele and merely refers to Israel as one of the 
peoples of Southern Palestine that has been made to suffer by 
recent Egyptian successes in that region. Far from bearing upon 
the problem of Israel’s life in Egypt, it is actually perplexing con- 






sidering the fact that it places at least some of the Hebrews in 
Palestine at a time when, so far as the biblical records go, they ~ 


were still in Egypt or at the farthest on their desert journey. The 
meaning of this brief and unsatisfactory reference to Israel can 
only be cleared up in the light of further studies. It would seem 
to indicate that even during the period of the sojourn in Egypt, 
there was still a body of Israelites resident in Canaan, and that 
upon these the hand of Egyptian invasion had fallen. 
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Immersion-baptism and Fellowship 
A Plea for the Revival of the Catholic Spirit of the Fathers 


BY W. L. HAYDEN. 


The author of this article has for many years felt the fundamental inconsistency in the prevailing practice of the Diciples of 
Christ in pleading for Christian union and claiming to practice it, while at the same time limiting fellowship in their churches 
to those Christians who have been immersed. He contends earnestly for the immersionist construction of the Bible teaching on 
baptism, adopting, we believe, the more or less original view that immersion-baptism was originated by John the Baptist, in- 
stead of being an already prevalent custom which John and the apostles of Christ after him utilized. Mr. Hayden has written 
out his views in systematic form under three chapters: The Authenticity of the Commission, Jesus and Baptism, Baptism and 


Fellowship. 


After reading the instructive article on the last named subject, presented below, and another to be published newt 


week,many will no doubt be prompted to ask this veteran Disciple preacher to publish his chapters in a brochure for general 


distribution.—Tue Epirors. 


The disturbing and vexatious question of 
baptism can be eliminated from the Chris- 
tian union problem only by a deeper and 
broader view of the whole sweep of Chris- 
tian teaching, such as will make clear the 
distinction between the essential and the 
formal in the religion of Christ. 

While yielding not “one jot or tittle” of 
the word of God on the outward symbolism of 
this rite, there must be a deeper appreciation 
of the weightier matters of justice, mercy and 
faith. 

Nothing is of greater importance to the suc- 
cess of the Disciples’ century-old restoration 
movement than a firmer grasp of the ground 
principles of true catholicity in teaching and 
practice in our contact with other religious 
bodies. : 

We must return to the larger vision and 
more scriptural comprehension possessed by 
the great leaders of our movement for union 


Pioneer Utterances. 

It will be helpful to refresh our minds on 
the pioneer utterances of Alexander Camp- 
bell on this question of religious fellowship. 

In 1826 Mr. Campbell said: “I frankly 
own that my full conviction is, that there are 
many pedobaptist congregations of whose 
Christianity I think as highly as of most 
Baptist congregations, and with whom I 
could wish to be on the very same terms of 
Christian communion on which I stand with 
the whole Baptist society. 


“This plan of making our own-nest and 
fluttering over our own brood, of building 
our own tent and of confining all goodness 
and grace to our noble selves and the elect 
few who are like us, is the quintessence of 
sublimated phariseeism. Were this a new 
creature, or a society of them, with a)l their 
imyperfections and frailties and errors in sen- 
timent, in views and opinions, they ought to 
receive one another and the strong to support 
the infirmities of the weak and not to please 
themselves. To lock ourselves up in the 
band-box of our own little circle to associate 
with a few units, tens or hundreds” [or 
thousands and millions] “as the pure church, 
as the elect, is real Protestant monkery; it is 
evangelical phariseeism.” 


Who Is a Christian? 


In 1837 the question as to “Christians 
among the sects” was pressed upon Mr. 
Campbell. Asked who is a Christian, he 
answered : 


“Every one that believes in his heart that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, the son of 
God, repents of his sins and obeys him in 
all things according to- his measure of know- 
ledge of his will. * * * I cannot make any 
one duty the standard of Christian state or 
character, not even immersion into the name 
of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, and in my heart regard all that have 
been sprinkled in infancy without their own 
knowledge and consent, as aliens from 
Christ and the well-grounded hope of heaven. 

“It is the image of Christ, the Christian 
looks for and loves; and this does not con- 
sist in being exact in a few items, but in 

neral devotion to the whole truth as far as 

nown. 

“There is no occasion for —— 
sion, on a profession of the faith, absolutely 
essential to a Christian—though it may be 
greatly essential to his sanctification and 
comfort. 


“We have, in Paul’s style, the inward and 
outward Jews; and may we not have the in- 
ward and outward Christians? As the same 
Apostle reasons on circumcision (Rom. 2: 
25-29) so we would reason on baptism. 

“We all agree that he who wilfully or neg- 
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tigently perverts the outward, cannot have 
the inward. But can he who, through a sim- 
ple mistake, involving no perversity of mind, 
has misapprehended the outward baptism, 
yet submitting to it according to his view of 
it, have the inward baptism which changes 
his state and has praise of God though not 
of all men? To which I answer, in my opin- 
ion, it is possible.’—Alexander Campbell in 
Millenial Harbinger, 1837, pp. 411, 412- 
414-507. 


To bring out the principle contained in 
Rom. 2: 25-29 in its application to baptism 
the passage is here transcribed with the 
substitutions that are obviously suggested in 
adaptation of it to this dispensation of grace. 


For baptism verily profiteth, if thou keep 
the law of Christ, but if thou be a breaker 
of the law of liberty, thy baptism is made 
unbaptism. Therefore, if the unbaptized keep 
the righteousness of faith, shall not his un- 
baptism be counted for baptism? And shall 
not unbaptism which is through a simple 
mistake, if it fulfill the law, condemn thee 
who by the letter and baptism dost transgress 
the law? For he is not a Christian who is 
one outwardly only, neither is that baptism 
which is merely outward in form. But he is 
a Christian who is one inwardly also, and 
baptism is that of the heart, in the spirit and 
not in the letter only, whose praise is not 
of some men but rather of God. 


Thus Mr. Campbell reasoned from this 
principle as under the law to its proper use 
under the gospel, not to excuse the unbaptized 
for their neglect in not understanding its 
proper meaning, but to rebuke Christians who 
by the letter and baptism miss the essential 
spirit of it by a harsh judgment and deny 
fellowship to those who are less favored in 


their opportunity to know what the will of 
the Lord is concerning the ordinance. 

This spirit of Christian charity will fel- 
lowship all sincere followers of the Christ and 
leave the matter of baptism to adjust itself 
in the light of an increasing knowledge with 
unprejudiced mind. It was in this kindly 
spirit that T. Campbell said: “Our intention, 
therefore, with respect to all the churches of 
Christ, is perfectly amicable. We heartily 
wish their reformation but by no means their 
hurt or confusion.” 

Revival of Fathers’ Catholic Spirit. 

A genuine revival of the Catholic spirit of 
our fathers in this divine impulse for the 
reunion of the people of God regardless of 
denominational lines and formal differences is 
the greatest need of the present day among 
the Disciples. 

The Campbell restoration and the Lutheran 
reformation are grounded on the same granite 
rock, viz., the supremacy of the inspired 
scriptures in religion and individual inter- 
pretation under the accepted laws of language 
and an accordant experience. Creedal differ- 
ences are minimized and explicit statements 
of the New Testament are emphasized in the 
common faith. Personal convictions based on 
a “thus saith the Lord” are sacredly respect- 
ed and essential Christian character is recog- 
nized by calling devout believers in other 
religious bodies, “our dear brethren of all 
denominations.” 

A Test of Our Century’s Work. 

' This splendid movement with its century of 
grand achievement will prove a conspicuous 
failure, if it does not bring together in har- 
monious relations and effectual cddperation 
the whole body of devoted Christians irre- 
spective of distinguishing names and hitherto 
divisive creeds. It is confronted with the 
undeniable fact that millions of as conse- 
crated, loving, zealous and self-sacrificing men 
and women as are in this world have accepted 
what they honestly regard as a form of 
baptism which Disciples find no warrant 
for in the word of God. Fifty years of ex- 
perience in debating the issues clustering 
about this “first formal and comprehensive 
act” of faith, have clearly shown that the con- 
troversy can never be ended by discussing 
these differences. The sum of it all is the 
fixing in the minds of good people the con- 
viction that a great deal can be said on both 
sidey of these issues and, therefore, they 
never can be definitely determined. Thus the 
form of baptism is regarded as an opinion 
that should be optional with the individual. 

A question of highest practical interest is 
heavily pressing upon the minds of an increas- 
ing number of preachers and thinkers among 
the Disciples, viz.: Shall this movement for 
Christian union which is the controlling rea- 
son for our existence, be wrecked over the 
formal act of initial obedience, or shall we 
be able to find some way of eliminating the 
vexing features of it from the problem of 
union? These are the alternatives of the 
situation. 


The talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well, and doing well 
whatever you can do.—Longfellow. 
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The Veiled Glory of God 


The Father’s Goodness Shown in His Concealments 


There is nothing that this age needs more 
than a conviction of the reality of God’s 
presence in the world. We read with joy of 
the time when man could catch the sound of 
God’s footfall and hear his voice as in human 
speech as He walked in the garden in the 
evening time, yet fear seizes our hearts at 
times, a8 we say, “No more does He walk 
among us—no more speak humanly to us.” 
We need to know that He is as truly in our 
world today as of old—in its activities, back 
of, underneath and within all its splendid 
progress; and that if we incline our ear we 
shall hear His voice and our souls shall live. 
As in the early creation morn the “stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy,” so today in the world about us are just 
as real evidences of God’s creative activity in 
which we should rejoice, 

Natural Law a Divine Legislation. 

Every natural law whose operation is made 
known to us is as much a piece of divine leg- 
islation as if it were freshly graved by an 
angel’s hand on a tablet of stone. We need to 
place more emphasis upon adventitious evi- 
dence than upon the inherent. We thought we 
could believe in God as a visitor to our world 
and its activity better than as our companion 
and co-worker. But this latter was the faith 
of Jesus and should be ours. 


We may not see flame-wrapped Mt. Sinai, 

Nor hear His footfall by our side; 

But still He speaks, in earth, and sea, and 
sky,— 

The earth is with His glory filled. 


God’s Prophets in Modern World. 

Carlyle more than once cried out in per- 
plexity of mind and anguish of soul, “If 
God would only speak again.” That ery is 
the human spirit’s cry for light,—for assur- 
ance that its beliefs are true; it is the voice 
of humanity, erying unto the prophet asking, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” Has God 
forsaken his people? No. No. If God has 
ever spoken in the world. He speaks today. 
God has his prophets in the world today as 
truly as in the olden time; men who speak 
His will; men who affirm the supremacy of 
conscience; who call men from selfishness and 
dishonesty to higher ideals and to more 
efficient service. Every age has its own 
prophets, its own interpreters of God, for God 
is “not the God of the dead but of the living.” 
God speaks, but do our dull ears hear His 
voice and understand the message? 

God’s Presence Intangible. 

After all the centuries that have come and 
gone since Jacob dreamed, how many still 
must exclaim in his words, “surely God is in 
this place and I knew it not!” It is because 
His presence is intangible. In the weakness 
of humanity many still say, as Israel said to 
Aaron, “Up make us Gods that shall go be- 
fore us!” But people who cry out for such 
certainty forget that, in the very nature of 
things, it is impossible. For the infinite can 
never express itself fully in the finite. “God 
is spirit, and those who worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” The 
intangible spirit cannot become tangible; “a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have,” said Jesus. This search for a tangibly 
present God was carried on by Job in vain; 
he said: 


“Oh that-I knew where I might find him! 

Behold I go forward, but he is not there; 

And backward, but I cannot perceive Him: 

On the left hand when He doth work, but I 
cannot behold Him: 
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He hideth himself on the right hand, that I 
cannot see Him.” 


Everywhere he could see the work, but no- 
where the worker. 
Moral Character Depends on Invisible God. 

Moreover if God were to reveal Himself as 
a human personality reveals itself, by tangible 
presence as well as by spiritual and intellect- 
ual influences, moral freedom would disappear 
from the world. The human will would be 
destroyed, and with its destruction personal- 
ity would vanish. The old Hebrew conception 
was correct, “No man can see God and live;” 
i. e..—see Him in actual, tangible presence. It 
has not been long since in the Russian Court 
the respect for the Czar and the awe which his 
presence inspired were so great that when he 
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appeared in any assemblage of men they were 
struck dumb. They lost their power of self- 
expression. This feebly illustrates what would 
happen if God were suddenly to reveal His 
presence indisputably to men. An appalling 
silence would fall upon the world. Men would 
lose the power of self-expressing, every will 
would be subjugated, freedom would disappear 
from our world as inevitably, and as quickly, 
as the dew vanishes before the morning sun. 
Men would be mere machines, operated by 
the power of the divine will. We cannot un- 
derstand what it would be or mean to see God 
face to face. Certain we are that the world 
of mortals, of persons, of choices and actions 
producing character, would be wholly annihi- 
lated. 

God’s Appearance Veiled in Personality. 

It is because of this that God is not tan- 
gibly present to us. When He did appear 
among men in a form which could be recog- 
nized, and with a voice that used human 
language, it was veiled in a personality. God 
veils Himself in nature and in human nature. 

Ruskin has written helpfully about the 
“Ethics of Dust,” but a recent writer in the 
Searchlight discourses on what he calls 
the “mechanics of dust.” Few realize the vast 
amount of it floating in the athosphere or are 
aware of the important mission it performs. | 
John Aitken, of Scotland, was the first to 
count and estimate the multitude of dust par- 
ticles, and by the effective little instrument 





which he used he concluded that a cubic inch 
of the air of Glasgow contained 7,500,000 
dust particles. The smallest number he ever 
counted to a cubic inch of air was 3,400. 
Without this floating dust, we are told, the 
sky would not be blue, there would be no rain- 
drops, no clouds, no gorgeous sunsets, no 
brilliant sunrises, The instant the sun passed 
out of sight there would be darkness. It is 
to the reflection of the sun’s rays from the 
innumerable dust particles that we owe the 
twilight glow and the sunset hues. 


God Hidden by the Dust. 

The dust softens the light of the sun. So 
God transmits His glory through finite and 
human atmospheres and media, that we may 
the better receive it. 


“Through silence, gloom and star-strown paths 
of night, 

The breathless hours like phantoms stole 
away. 

Black lay the earth, in primal blackness 
wrapt, 

Ere the great miracle once more was wrought. 

A chill wind freshened in the pallid East, 

And brought sea-smell of newly-blossomed 
foam, 

And stirred the leaves and branch-hung nests 
of birds. 

Fainter the glowworm’s lantern glimmered 
now 

In the marsh-land and on the forest’s hem, 

And the slow dawn with purple laced sky, 

Where sky and sea lay sharply, edge to edge. 

The purple melted, changed to violet, 

And that to every delicate sea-shell tinge, 

Blush-pink, deep cinnabar; then no change 
was, 

Save that the air had in it sense of wings, 

Till suddenly the heavens were all aflame, 

And it was morning. O great miracle! 

O radiance and splendor of the Throne, 

Daily vouchsafed to us! Yet, saith the fool, 

‘There is no God!’” 


Christ is God Veiled. 

Just so Christ is God veiled. You well 
recall the scene of transfiguration. The 
vision granted to Peter, James and John on 
“the holy mount,” as Peter calls it, was of 
the nature of an unveiling of Christ before 
those disciples; they beheld the matchless 
beauty and splendor of his divine glory. 
Then, while beholding the King in his beauty, 
they heard the Father’s voice saying, “This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased, 
hear ye Him.” And the record says, “they 
fell on their faces, and were sore afraid.’ 
The unveiling of Christ! But even then let 
us remember that Christ was God veiled— 
God manifest in the flesh, as the New Testa- 
ment writer puts it. 


Saul’s Experience Near Damascus. 

Again you recall the experience of Saul of 
Tarsus on the Damascus road. How that hav- 
ing letters of authority he was on his way to 
that city to persecute even unto death any 
whom he might find there who were followers 
of the Nazarene. Let him tell us what oc- 
curred. “As I made my journey, and drew nigh 
unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly there 
shone from heaven a great light about me. 
And I fell onto the ground, and heard a voice 
saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutegt 
thou me? And I answered, Who are thou, 
Lord? And he said, I am Jesus of Nazareth 
whom thou persecutest.” It.was the vision 


of the unveiled Christ—of the glory of his 
divine nature. But again let me say Christ 
was but a veiling of God; and if the glory of 
the Christ must be veiled, how can we ever 
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expect to see God with our physical eyes and 
live? To meet God on the highway as we meet 
a man, coming into His tangible presence, 
would first of all be impossible; and in the 
second place it would be to us unendurable— 
we could not endure the glory of his infinite 
presence. No, God does not come to us in the 
highway, but He does come by a thousand by- 
ways instead. 


Jesus’ Glory Veiled from Men. 


If Jesus veiled his glory from men, shedding 
it forth quickly, unobstrusively, yet most 
beautifully, in human speech and action, 
speaking truth and sympathy and love to 
hungering souls, performing deeds of mercy 
and kindness in a spirit radiant with love, 
disclosing the divine in purity, beauty and 
devotion, how much more does God disclose 
Himself through the same media! 

And thus God comes to us in nature and in 
human naturé; thus mercifully veils Himself 
that we may behold as much of his glory and 
power as is best for us. The whole world 
about us is but the garment of God; all 
nature, vocal with buzz of bee, song of bird, 


murmur of sea, or sigh of wind, does bm 
bring to our ear His whisperings of love. 
These indeed “are but the outskirts of His 


ways, and how small a whisper do we hear 


of him! But the thunder of His power who 
can understand? And the glory of his pres- 
ence who can endure?—(Job. 25:14.) 
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“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell; 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and of beauty 

And a face turned from the clod. 
Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich fruits of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And over all upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod. 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in. 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod. 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod. 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God.” 


MOUNTAINS AND MISSIONS 
A Call to the Church to Take the Wider View. - 
E. B. BARNES. 


Jesus was a man of the mountain. He 
loved its solitude; it was to him a house 
of prayer. 


“Cold mountains and the midnight air, 
Witnessed the fervor of his prayer.” 


It was from his rocky pulpit that he gave us 
the sermon on the mount. “From an exceed- 
ing high mountain,” Satan showed him all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them. Luke tells us that “he continued all 
night in prayer to God,” in one of these 
favorite hills. On a mountain he was trans- 
figured. On a “hill that is called Calvary,” 
Jesus was crucified. On a mountain in 
Galilee he met his disciples, and gave to 
them his parting command to preach the 
gospel to every creature. From that moun- 
tain he ascended to his Father. 

A Popular Phrase. 

We hear much in our time of the moun- 
tain-top vision. The phrase is popular 
because it has meaning. There is something 
in standing where the view is unobstructed, 
of getting out where the air is as fresh as 
the dew, and where the glory of the sky is 
undimmed by smoking infernos. Even in 
thought, the mountain is an elixir to the 
multitudes who spend their days in toil and 
grime. Their lives are passed in narrow and 
stifling circles, and mountains to them speak 
of immensities of which it is a joy to dream. 
The open spaces of mountain and sea—and 
I take it that the effect upon the beholder is 
the same, a man’s soul enlarges under the 
contemplation of vastness in great deeps or 
from great heights—have, in a way, written 
their poetry on thousands of these tired 
hearts. When they can spend a holiday 
beside the trampling surf, or under cloudy 
castles they have a fellowship with the sub- 
lime which passes for worship. A new view 
in any man’s life is a transformation that 
may end in moral and spiritual revolution. 

Church Suffering for Air. 

This mountain-top vision is the daily need 
of the kingdom of God. The church suffers 
for want of air and room in which to exercise 
her powers. There is nothing more dis- 
heartening today that the church’s satisfac- 


tion with a window for light, and a porthole 
for air. This is why we have men in the 
kingdom who are mere hangers-on, camp- 
followers, door-keepers, men content with 
trivial positions who ought to be at the front, 
and exercising their kindly gifts among their 
fellows for the advancement of the cause of 
Christ. The same men begin on Monday to 
carry out schemes in the world of industry 
with a vigor and enthusiasm that promises 
the largest success, even if that success 
should mean a shortening of their lives. 
Among the men of the world they are leaders. 
In the church their service is perfunctory and 
even dead. They suffer from spiritual near- 
sightedness. They ought to have the vision 
that cannot content itself with the trivial. 
Our interest in the divine enterprise, as 
expressed by our forty cents per member, 
would become a reproach in the majority but 
knew and saw. As ever, “My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge.” There can 
be no great forward movement in any church 
until there is first a great upward movement. 
And it is not poetry to speak of the heights 
as the church’s vantage ground. What was 
so frequent in the life of Christ must have 
some meaning for us. The great souls, the 
great leaders must have a height from which 
to project themselves and great movements 
upon the attention of the world. 


The Self-Satisfied Church. 


The self-satisfied church needs the new 
vision more than any other. Between the 
missionary church and the non-missionary 
there is as real a difference as there is 
between the boy soldier and his mimic batues 
and a Waterloo. The new conceptions of the 
church’s work and mission is the solution of 
that problem. I have seen a congregation 
distressed because the choir sang an anthem 
wretchedly, or because the soloist broke 
down. The feeling prevailed that the service 
had been ruined. But I have seen several 
congregations break down miserably on the 
first Sunday in March, and few regrets were 
expressed. The failure in the one case was 
unpardonable, in the other the failure was 
taken for granted. The musical taste had 
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been developed; the missionary conscience 
was dormant. I think it will be found true 
generally that where there is little spiritual 
life in a congregation and consequently, no 
missionary life, the attention will be given 
to the incidentals of the church’s work, such 
as music and elaborate services. The em- 
phasis has to be placed somewhere, but where 
the vision is enlarged is will not be on sec- 
ondary matters. Have we never noticed, in 
the great cities, the churches are losing their 
power to attract the people or to save them, 
that money is depended upon to supply the 
lack, and a dozen schemes are exploited in 
the hope of doing what all feel the church 
ought to be doing, but cannot or will not? 
Again, here the new outlook is needed, a 
courage to face the world and win it for 
Christ; and that new inspiration will trans- 
form the energies of any church, and swing it 
into the column that is moving out to tne 
conquest of the world. A second sight is 
better for the church than a philanthropist. 
With it the philanthropy is assured; without 
it, impossible. The self-satisfied need to see 
with Christ’s eyes, to hear with his ears, to 
understand with his heart, to feel the pain of 
the world’s woe as he felt it, and there- 
after they are in fellowship with him and the 
world for which he died. No more can such 
a church live to itself. Once on the moun- 
tain there is no danger of returning to the 
cave. There is something universal in the 
mountain; it can never partake of anything 
trivial; it lifts us all into the vast, and sets 
us clear of the world under the light of 
solemn stars. We are for the time en the 
frontiers of the universe, and at the gates of 
the infinite. This is why in the presence of 
such sublimities man is dumb; he is on his 
way to the third heaven where utterance is 
unlawful. He sees his own insignificance, 
and his speech would betray the uncouthness 
of the country whence he came. But, from 
another point of view, he is greater than all 
the immensities, greater than mountains, 
more precious than all the stars, more endur- 
ing than the heavens into which he looked, 
and into which the generations from Abra- 
ham have looked. Greater, because he is 
{nade in the image of God, and is one of the 
family of the All-Father. Bound are we to 
the lowest of the sons of men because we are 
kin to the highest. 


The Artlessness of China. 


There are people in our churches who 
smile at the artlessness of China in believing 
that the bounds of her empire may be main- 
tained by the great wall. The exclusiveness 
of that country is the jest of the civilized 
world. Ah, say they, the blindness of the 
heathen Chinese! After all it was only the 
selfishness of that nation that tried to keep 
their people at home, and all others in their 
homes. But I think I have seen some enlight- 
ened Christians attempting to rear a Chinese 
wall around congregations to keep all in- 
terest, and all money from overflowing to 
the dark places of the earth. It was an 
imagigary line that we call prejudice or self- 
ishness or ignorance, but it was as insuper- 
able as the great wall that contains enough 
material to build a wall around our globe 
five or six feet high. As China must fail to 
define her boundaries ‘by walls, though she 
may succeed in preserving her territory by 
other means, so any church must fail in the 
attempt to bound the kingdom of God by 
Atlantic or Pacific frontiers. Contraction is 
a death-policy in Christianity. It is like 
good news from a far country to read that 
“of Christ’s kingdom there shall be no end.” 
The Moravians read it better. “To Christ’s 
kingdom there shall be no frontier.” 

Every day the church should hear the call 
of God, “O Zion, that bringest good tidings, 
lift up thy voice with strength; lift it up, be 
not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold vour God!” 

Richmond, Ky. 
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A Mistaken Inference 


Editors Christian Century: I thank you 
for the excellent print of my article, “A 
Question of Translation,” in Christian Cen- 
tury of Feb. 23. 

But, that bracketed editorial note! Will 
you please let me make a little protest 
against the misrepresentation—unintention- 
al on your part—in that note? The article 
does not intimate at all as to the meaning of 
the transferred word “baptize.” It simply 
contends for a translation of the Greek word 
into plain English by representative scholars. 
The definition of the word baptidzo, or 
“baptize,” was carefully avoided. 

Then again, the writer of the article, does 
not, nor never did, hold that the Greek word 
for “baptize” “means simply to immers>.” 
The writer most earnestly believes with all 
real scholars and the editors of The Christian 
Century, that the Greek word transferred 
“baptize” means far more in the New Testa- 
ment than to “simply immerse.” There- 
fore, the editorial note appended to the 
article greatly misrepresents my convictions 
on the subject. 

Having spent more than a dozen years in 
editorial work, I, too know what a bracketed 
editorial note can do for an article some- 


times. Truly your brother, 
Plattsburg, Mo. JAMES C. CREEL. 
[Before writing the editorial note referred 


to by Mr. Creel we had noticed that he did 
not give a definite translation of the Greek 
baptidzo. Inasmuch as the same general 
point has been made many times, notably by 
Alexander Campbell, with the assumption 
that the Greek word should have been trans- 
lated simply “immerse,” it was natural for 
us to read this same implication into Mr. 
Creel’s argument. We were evidently mis- 
taken in this, however. In view of our error 
we will be pleased to give our correspondent 
space in which to name the word that should 
have been used by the translators in place of 
“baptize.” It is our opinion that no single 
English word fully expresses the meaning 
of the Greek word as used by New Testament 
writers. The root meaning, the etymological 
meaning, as everybody knows, was immerse 
or bathe or an equivalent. But through 
the use of the form for religious purposes the 
word finally took into itself all the meaning 
possessed by the religious act. What this 
smeaning was is a subject on which our 
readers will be pleased to hear from Mr. 
Creel or any other contributors.—THE 
EpITors. ] 


Which Kind of Baptism? 


Editor Christian Century: In your issue 
of Feb. 23, E. L. Frazier asks the question, 
“Is baptism a part of the process of be- 
coming a Christian?” But he fails to say 
whether he means literal water baptism, or 
figurative Spirit baptism. Then, when you 
answer that baptism is a part of the process 
of becoming a Christian, you fail to make 
any distinction between those who have be- 
come Christians in character and those who 
are merely Christians in name. Now, it 
seems to me, that Prof. Willett makes this 
distinction clear, in giving his explanation of 
Spirit b»ptism in your issue of Feb. 16. In 
doing this, he clearly teaches that Christian 
character is formed by the process of Holy 
Spirit baptism; and the water baptism prac- 
ticed by the Apostles was merely for the 
purpose of distinguishing the first Chris- 
tians from other religious sects then exist- 
ing. Then the real and vital question is 


this, “Is water baptism a part of the process 
of becoming a Christian in character?” 
Fulton, Mo. 


W. H. Tuomas. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


[The editors had in mind the ceremonial 
act of baptism in replying to Mr. Frasier’s 
inquiry, not the Holy Spirit baptism. It did 
not seem relevant to make the distinction 
between Christians “in character” and Chris- 


tians “in name.” Of course neither our 
querist nor the editors could have had 
merely nominal Christians in mind. There 


seems to be nothing in Professor Willett’s 
statement referred to above, to warrant the 
inference that “water baptism was merely 
for the purpose of distinguishing the first 
Christians from other religious sects.”—Tur 
Eprtors. } 


Not Local or Obscure 

Editors Christian Century: Dr. Errett 
Gates in writing about Campbell’s impfison- 
ment speaks of an “obscure and local journal 
of no particular consequence” ete. Is he not 
slightly tripping? It is a small matter, of 
course, but facts are facts. He refers to 
“Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal,” a popular 
weekly, which at the time he is referring to 
had 90,000 circulation and was sold at the 
London News office. It used to be delivered 
to subscribers, of whom my father was one, 
and usually coutained a serial by Charles 
Dickens. Unless it was “Punch” there was 
no more popular weekly in London at that 
time. It was cne of the pet projects of 
William and Robert Chambers, the noted 
publishers. 

Kansas City. J. W. MONSER. 


Paul on Christian Union 

In Paul’s day there were so-called discip- 
les who knew nothing of God’s purpose with 
man, who had a false conception of salva- 
tion and who did not understand what Paul 
meant by faith. These men said to the Gen- 
tile Christians, “Except ye be circumcised 
and keep the law ye cannot be saved.” By 
the keeping of the law they meant that the 
Gentiles should comply with the Jewish regu- 
lations in regard to washing, eating and the 
observing of holy days. Innocent as these 
practices seemed on the surface to be, especi- 
ally in consideration of the fact that Peter 
and the other Apostles did conform to the 
above regulations, yet Paul saw that this 
teaching was subversive of Christianity. This 
teaching he opposed everywhere, but perhaps 
a little more explicitly in the letter to the 
Colossians than elsewhere. This may be be- 
cause this is one of his later letters and the 
conflict had grown more intense. It is how- 
ever more probable that he speaks more 
plainly of these matters here because this 
church had not had the benefit of his per- 
sonal teaching. What he says is so plain 
that comment would not be needed if it were 
not for a stupid error in the text. In the 
12th verse of the 2nd chapter, we find “buried 
with him” where it should read washed with 
him. As the text now is, the course of the 


_ thought is, Ye need no bodily circumcision 


for ye have been spiritually circumcised; 
ye need no bodily burial for ye have been 
spiritually buried. But there was no one 
advocating the burying of living people. It 
is clear that it should read symbaptisthentes 
(washed with) instead of syntaphentes, 
(buried with). This change made, every 
thing becomes plain. Paul would have these 
people be on their guard against those that 
would rob them of the great treasure of their 
faith. They should keep in mind that they 
were made full or complete in Jesus. He said 
substantially to them. If any man should say 
to one of you, To be well pleasing to God 
you must be circumcised, the answer must be, 
I need no fleshly circumcision, which could 
be of no moral value. In Jesus I have the 
true circumcision, that is, the putting away 
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of the fleshly lusts and desires. 


If any one 
should say to you, You need to wash or to 
be baptized, the answer must be, I am being 
raised out of a sordid life into a pure life 
through the faith that is of the working of 


God. This is the washing or baptism that 
every unclean life needs and it is the only 
baptism that has moral value or is in any 
way needful. If any one begins to judge 
your Christian standing by meat and drink 
and the keeping of days, you must utterly re- 
fuse to allow these to be criteria or standards 
of moral measure. 

Thus Paul urged the all-sufficiency of Jesus. 
Only through faith, that is, through making 
Jesus our ideal can we attain to the char- 
acter which God intended us to have. Every 
thing aside from this faith was to Paul a 
beggarly element of the world, a carnal 
ordinance, a command or doctrine of men. 
Those who subjected themselves to ordinances 
turned away from the faith, that is, ceased to 
“hold fast the Head, from whom all the 
body, being supplied and knit together 
through the joints and bands, increaseth with 
the increase of God.” (Col. 2:19.) 

When they no longer hold the Head the 
body must go to pieces. So Paul taught 
and history has sadly confirmed his view. By 
making Jesus our ideal we can all unite 
and be one body, and union can be effected 
in no other way. H. C. Garvin. 

Eldon, Mo. 


The Second Question 


Editors Christian Century: I thank you 
for your candid and plain answer to my in- 
quiry, “Is baptism a part of the process of 
becoming a Christian?” You say baptism is 
a part of the process of becoming a Chris- 
tian. That it was a part of the process by 
which New Testament converts to Chris- 
tianity became Christians, and it is a part of 
the process by which present-day converts 
become Christians. I am happy, and many 
others will be happy to know that you think 
80. 

This being the case, is one who has not 
been baptized a Christian? 

I wish your answer to this may be as 
plain, positive and satisfying. 


St. Peterseburg, Fla. EK. L. FRAZIER. 


[This question, we regret to say after 
giving Mr. Frazier so good a reputation as 
a question maker, is, as he himself can see, 
ambiguous and indefinite. Of course it will 
depend on what one. In the form in which 
the question is worded it is quite impossible 
to answer it in any fashion. We suspect, 
however, that we can formulate the ques- 
tion which is really in our correspondent’s 
mind: May one who has not been baptized 
be a Christian? If to answer this question 
will help any, we reply unhesitatingly, yes. 
If our wording has failed to bring out the 
point Mr. Frazier had in mind, we shall be 
pleased to have him formulate his inquiry 
again.—THE EpITors.] 


Guilty 


A police court judge in a Louisiana town 
had before him, one hot Monday morning in 
July, a number of negroes committed for 
various offenses. 

The room was very hot and very close. The 
judge was hurying the cases through in the 
hope of getting into better air, when a per- 
spiring negro was shoved up. 

“What are you charged with?” asked the 


\ 


judge. 

“Deed, boss, I ain’t ’cused of nothin’ only 
fragrancy.” 

“Guilty!” howled the judge. “Take him 
away.” 
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LORDS OF INDUSTRY, MAZZINI AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. These two volumes, by 
the lamented Henry D. Lloyd, include some 
nineteen essays and addresses. The ten in 
the first named are upon industrial and 
economic subjects and the nine in the last 
named are literary. Both bear the stamp 
of the author’s fine literary ability and keen 
powers of discrimination and both are athrob 
with his passion for humanity. Henry D. 
Lloyd was the John the Baptist of our present 
day literary crusade against social and 
economic evils. These essays are issued in 
book form by his literary executors. The 
author doubtless thought those of the first 
volume of passing worth only but time proves 
them of much more. It will be remembered 
that his large volume on “Wealth versus 
Commonwealth,” issued many years ago, was 
a monument of painstaking erudition and 
an unanswerable indictment of the methods 
of the Standard Oil monopoly. It was backed 
by court records and bore the stamp of 
authority. It was issued in a time when all 
the popular writers were singing the praises 
of the “Lords of Industry” without discrim- 
ination as to the methods they used and it 
was much frowned upon. Today there are 
few but that accept all he revealed as un- 
questionable fact and magazines, weeklies 
and books have added tons of material to 
his. The “Lords of Industry” treats chiefly 
of the concrete facts of monopoly and its 
effects upon the weal of the consumer. The 
one entitled “Mazzini and Other Essays” is 
of quite another type. It is concerned - with 
the same theme of human weal and industrial 
democracy but is literary and ethical in its 
treatment. The appreciation of the prophet 
Mazzini is glowing and to it are added 
essays on “Emerson’s Wit and Humor,” “No 
Mean City,” “The Scholar and Contemporary 
Practical Questions,” ete. Both books are 
immensely worth while to the student of 
social and industrial questions. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 each.) 


CAN THE WORLD BE WON FOR 
CHRIST, by Norman Maclean. This volume 
was inspired by the great Edinburgh Con- 
ference and much of its material collected 
there. It is by the pastor of a Scotch church 
that has been to the forefront in missionary 
giving. He writes with fervency. The style 
of the book is that of a ready speaker, on 
fire with his theme. The matter is fitted best 
for the reading of those who are already con- 
vinced of the duty and practicability of the 
missionary task. If it at times seems that 
the things undone loom large and the obstruc- 
tions in the way appear very formidable, it 
is because the writer is at the forefront in 
the campaign and ready to deal with them in 
closest contact. There is no pessimism how- 
ever, but only the call to the church to get 
together and grapple with its God-given 
task with a heroism that is Pauline. The 
chapters on “The Call to Union” and “The 
Great Opportunity” are written with excep- 
tional power. (New York: Hodder and 
Stoughton. Pp. 194. $125 net.) 


REVOLUTION (and other essays) by Jack 
London. This volume takes the title of the 
first essay. Jack London is a fiery socialist 
and a brilliant writer. His stories flash 
with genius and delineate a life full of the 
red blood of animal strength. He is a dis- 
ciple of the big stick, but rarely speaks softly. 
Yet he is a warm-hearted pleader for men 
and an implacable hater of those who use 
strength to undo their kind. The first chap- 
ter of this volume is an account of the world- 
wide growth of the socialistic propaganda 
and is written with unconcealed gratifica- 
tion. Other essays are “The Dignity of 
Dollars,” “Goliath,” “The Golden Poppy,” 
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“These Bones Shall Rise Again,” “What Life 
Means to Me,” “The Somnambulists,” “The 
Shrinkage of the Planet,” ete. One on “The 
House Beautiful” is Ruskinian in its sense 
of artistic honesty and full of wholesome 
common sense in its plea for simplicity in 
the things of life that life itself may be the 
chief thing. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 399. $1.50.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS COMPARED, by Edward A. 
Marshall. An ingenious little handbook for 
students of comparative religion and Chris- 
tian missions. The ten chief religions of 
the world are compared under a large 
variety of topics and under an arrangement 
that enables the reader to turn unerringly 
to any theme upon which he desires informa- 
tion. This is done by arranging a crossed 
system of classification by which, for in- 
stance, if one wishes to see what these relig- 
ions or anyone of them teach in regard to 
“The Poor,” he turns to that general topic 
at the head of the page and under it, in 
paragraph form, is the gist of what each 
faith teaches. For such condensation the 
summaries are very fair though the state- 
ments of Christianity’s fundamentals are de- 
eidedly of the ultra orthodox kind. Some 
sixty different topics are treated in this com- 
parative manner and the book is useful for 
quick and ready reference. Bible school 
teachers and students will find it helpful. 
(Chicago: The Colportage Association, Moody 
Bible Institute. Pp. 79. 50 cents.) 


THE LEVER. by William Dana Orcutt. 
Those who read a book entitled “World Cor- 
portion” which was recently given wide cir- 
culation, will find many of the same ideas 
inculeated in this dramatic story of New 
York business life. Robert Gorham, a finan- 
cier and promoter of the best type, undertakes 
a gigantic combine to be carried on for the 
public welfare as well as for private gain. 
The “wheels within wheels” of modern busi! 
ness life do not prove a strong foundation to 
build upon, for the self-interest and envy of 
his associates are the crumbling pillars that 
finally bring about the downfall of the struct- 
ure. However, the book brings out the possi- 
bilities of an idealistic state in which codpera- 
tion instead of competition would be the rul- 
ing quality, a condition that can be brought 
about only by the elimination of greed and 
avarice in the individual. A beautiful love 
story of nature life runs through the book, 
and brings out the noblest qualities in the 
characters. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. 318. $1.50 postpaid.) 


NATIONAL PERILS AND HOPES, by 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, superintendent of the 
International Reform Bureau. This little 
book is crammed full of information for those 
who have enlisted in the war against the 
current, most manifest and curable evils. 
Dr. Crafts is a militant spirit and goes to 
battle well panoplied. The subjects here 
treated are those of liquor, murder, divorce, 
lynchings, labor riots, municipal misrule, 
Sabbath desecration, impure shows and yel- 
low journalism. In these nine things he 
claims we surpass the world. He endeavors 
to reveal the most apparent causes for the 
fact and calls for a co-operation of church 
and state, of moral courage and law, to 
overcome them. Preachers, editors, teachers 
and all others who are interested in helping 
the old world along will find it a valuable 
compendium and an incentive to effort. 
(Cleveland, Ohio: F. M. Barton. Pp. 152.) 


ON THE FIRING LINE by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. The large-minded, great-hearted head 
of Abraham Lincoln Center and pastor of 
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All-Souls Church, has here put into a little 
volume of 134 pages three addresses on tem- 
perance and several letters, addressed to 
workingmen, saloon-keepers, etc., on the 
question of temperance. The addresses, or 
essays as they might be better called perhaps, 
are written in his picturesque style and ring 
true to good-sense and a sound moral dis- 
crimination. This great lover of Lincoln 
possesses his hero’s quality of love for men 
and never poisons his arrow with human hate 
when he goes out to battle with sin. Every 
temperance advocate should read this little 
book and so should every victim of the cup. 
It is a striking plea for the abolition of the 
saloon and its pity for the poor victims of 
the traffic will win their own hearts while 
softening the righteous judgments of those 
who are in the holy war on the grogery. 
(Chicago: The Unity Pub. Co., 50 cents.) 


ADVANCE IN THE ANTILLES, by How- 
ard B. Grase. Another book, as the title 
suggests, treating of the evangelization of 
other peoples through the Christian faith 
The study is by no means a pretentious one; 
it does not lay claim to any exhaustive 
study. Rather is it intended for missionary 
classes and young people’s missionary move- 
ments. For such work it is admirably 
adapted. The style is most simple, and 
withal pleasing. It is more readable to the 
average person than most missionary books. 
The islands of Cuba and Porto Rico are 
given entire attention. The historical, so- 
cial, and industrial conditions are set forth, 
both past and present. The awakening in 
these islands is emphasized. The author 
argues that a great opportunity is had at 
our very door for effective missionary work, 
and he urges a wider study and larger in- 
terest in these, our next door needy neigh- 
bors. (New York: Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement.) 


THE LAST AMERICAN FRONTIER, by 
F. L. Paxson, Junior Professor of American 
History, University of Michigan. Whether 
there is sufficient reason for another book on 
this subject may be questioned. There is 
indication that the author has relied upon 
sources little used and relatively inaccessible. 
The forces that have shaped the history of 
the country beyond the Mississippi are 
pointed out and their social and industrial 
significance duly recognized. The delightful 
feature about the book, which is nothing 
more than the author claims, a sketch, is the 
picturesque character maintained through- 
out. Those who are historically inclined 
will find in this book a unique treatment of 
an abused subject; especially will it prove 
most fascinating after one has labored 
through a large field of purely historical 
data. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 402. $1.50 net.) 


“THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA, by 


+ Gaston Leroux. Lovers of the mystery story 


will find a most entertaining plot in this 
story of love and terror. The Grand Opera 
House of Paris is the scene of the plot, and 
with its peculiar subterrannean architecture 
lends itself easily to the mysterious hap- 
penings that keep the reader’s interest keen 
in every chapter until the close. The mys- 
terious disappearance of Christine Daae 
from the stage while singing Marguerite in 
Faust, the search by her lover, Raoul de 
Chagny, with the Persian, down through the 
intricate substructure of the opera house to 
the domain of the opera ghost are a succession 
of thrilling adventures which seem well-nigh 
unexplainable. The double page pictures in 
full color are by the well-known artist, An- 
dre Castaigne. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. Pp. 357. $1.25 net.) 
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Rainier of the Last Frontier 














CHAPTER XVI. 
On Fagan’s Trail. 

The early morning is the choicest part of 
the Filipino day. The first flares of the 
dawn-fires kindle on the gleaming breasts of 
innumerable brilliant birds amd the palms, 
the spires of bamboo, the mangos and the 
manzanita, all waver between dark green 
shadows and high-lights of golden orange. 
The humble “casas” of the peasantry are at 
that hour glorified into a chasm that “he 
later hours will not sustain. Cheerrui noises 
too, greet the traveler on the trails, from the 
first groups of workers sallying out from the 
towns to the rice fields and “tuba” groves. 
To the east, there will be an intense jagged 
line of bluest peaks beneath the melting sky. 
To the west a paler coloring will mark an- 
other range. Or, perhaps the great sea will 
show itself as a vast bed of opal fires. 

Homeward bound for his Dloilo tent, Rain- 
ier came down through a most glorious 
morning from a five days’ trip into the foot- 
hills. His heart was as light as an anxious 
lover’s is permitted to be, for he had opened 
up his fifth branch of the Association at the 
important garrison of Santa Anna. Men and 
officers had received him heartily, and two 
men—Christian fellows—had been detailed to 
look after the newly opened branch by the 
commanding officer. Yes, Rainier. was glad 
of heart that his inexperienced work was 
proving so acceptable. His task was begin- 
ning to grip him with its greatness, At first 
le had entered the work as a temporary help 
to McPurney. But now he found himself so 
devotedly attached to his unique position 
with its leverage upon the life of the troops, 
that he deferred even contemplating in his 
own mind the time when McBurney should 
return from Manila and assume once more 
the Association’s activities in the Visagas. 
Would he be content to drop back from the 
task of helping men directly as he was now 
doing into the old work of a “war-special?” 

The night shadows were still lingering in 
the narrow valley of the Verde, as he urged 
his pony forward, hoping to make San 
Vicente, before the full day would scorch his 
path. Out of those ravine shadows there came 
up the trail the sound of drumming feet. 

A little breathless Visayan boy was run- 
ning madly toward him, his scanty “camisa,” 
ballooning about his neck. 

Instinctively Rainier pulled in. His prac- 
ticed eye had caught a protest in even that 
ridiculous little child figure, flying toward 
him. 

As he came nearer Raineier recognized the 
little fellow. He was a little lad, whom he 
had often seen around the Brigade hospital. 
His father and mother were apparently un- 
known, for he was daily fed by the nurses 
of the staff. He remembered vividly seeing 
Miss Royce give the child an impulsive kiss 
on one occasion. He sprang out of his saddle 
to the ground. 

“What is it, nino?” he demanded sharply. 
The little fellow, gasping for breath, lifted 
up in his tiny fist a crumpled blue paper. 

It was evidently a piece of paper torn from 
the covering of a roll of bandages. 

As Rainier took it his eye first noted its 
Greek cross of red and beneath the cross a 
hasty scribble in pencil. It said: 

“Fagan’s band are just off the main trail, 
about a mile and a half east of San Blas. I 
have been captured and am in his camp 


now. It is about three o’clock a. m. Soldiers 
please hurry. Bernicia Royce.” 


BY 
JOHN MARVIN DEAN 
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In a flash little George Washington Rizal 
was left crying in the road. A gold-piece 
fell in the dust at his toes and Rainier was 
galloping on toward the San Blas trail. 

As the little Cagayan pony stretched him- 
self almost flat in the response to the lash-of 
his rider, Rainier was muttering his plans 
aloud and trying to hold his mind from snap- 
ping with the awful situation. 

“Tl turn off to the southeast at the next 
“barrio.” It’s over two hours since she wrote 
that note. .I’ll pick up Sergeant Manlicher 
and eighteen men at Vicente. The other 
troops are too far away. But San Blas and 
Passi should be notified by ’phone from 
Vicente. Also Iloilo, We'll strike the San 
Blas main trail in another half hour at the 
most.” 

Out of the ravine of the Verde galloped 
Rainier. He swerved to the east at an 
abandoned cluster of bamboo houses and rode 
over a bad trail, into the outskirts of San 
Vicente, emptying the chambers of his re- 
volver to arouse the garrison. 

“I came near killing you, you blanked 
lunatic,” shouted a sentry angrily, as Rain- 
ier shot past his challenge. 

The pistol did the work. As Rainier’s 
pony clattered across the place there poured 
out of the “convento” the entire little gar- 
rison of San Vicente, a sergeant, two corpor- 
als and scarcely a dozen men. Out they came 
with all the assurance of a battalion, each 
man in a different stage of dressing, but all 
grasping their long rifles. There were big 
purposeful-looking cartridge belts gleaming 
around their waists. 

Manlicher’s eyes flashed with recognition 
as he saw the rider. He knew Rainier by 
sight and admired him as a practical relig- 
ious worker, 

In a dozen terse sentences, Rainier ex- 
plained the situation to the huddled groups 
of soldiers in the “plaza,” while all around 
then the awakened and alarmed dogs and 
Visayans lent their chorus of noises. 


As he finished, not a man spoke, but Cor- 
poral Klein sprang back into the barracks to 
telephone nearby garrisions and arouse tne 
whole country to the fight, and the rest rush- 
ed pell-mell for the ponies in the irprovised 
“corral” back of the “convento.” 

Manlicher had seen to it that his men were 
furnished with mounts at the cost of the 
town and thanks to his efficiency, Rainier 
dashed out of San Vicente at the head of 
seventeen horsemen, within exactly twelve 
minutes from the time he had reached the 
plaza. 

He who has seen American men aroused at 
a woman’s peril and answering to a woman’s 
ery, knows what faces these humble knights 
wore as they went recklessly down the slope 
toward the coming rifle debate. 

“Soldiers please hurry!” she had written. 
They were muttering it to themselves as they 
kicked their startled, straining little steeds 
into a mad scramble over the stony trail. 

Soldiers please hurry! 

As they thought of that piteous sentence 





their left hands clamped to their awkward 
guns, with a vigor like the steel they grasped 
and their faces set in a wrath that linke1 
them to the spirits of history’s most terrible 
avengers, 

The line lengthened as the best horses 
forged ahead, but Rainier and the sergeant 
held the head of the line, as they rattled into 
the main San Blas trail and rode east more 
slowly, searching for a cross trail into the 
brush. 

“God help us,” prayed the sergeant in 
Rainier’s ear as they rode side by side. “We 


haven’t got time to beat up this whole 
country. God has got to help us. Pray for 
us, Pilot. We've got to find that camp. 


THERE’S THE CROSS TRAIL, NOW! 
COME ON, MEN!” 

Both Manlicher and Rainier had seen the 
trail as the sergeant finished his appeal and 
both turned their horses into it. 

Instantly the air crashed into a hundred 
rifle reports and the savage yells of men. 

The result was terrible. 

Manlicher fell with a dozen bullets riddling 
him. He was to live many a year after, but 
Rainier, as he saw the distorted face of the 
sergeant plunging past him over his horse’s 
neck, believed the man slain. 

Rainier felt himself sinking to the ground, 
at the hot blast of the ambushed enemy. 
Gun barrels had been poked almost into his 
face from the manzanita brush and his Khaki 
tunic was blackened with the flame of the 
nearest one. 

He found himself in a daze, trying to rise 
from a dead pony, uninjured but caught, 
while the rifles of Fagai.’s men were answer- 
ed by the crash of the Krag-Jorgenscn pieces, 
in the hands of Manlicher’s men, over his 
prostrate body. . 

It was an awful moment. Behind him were 
crowding fearlessly up, the little group of 
soldiers, the narrow trail blocked with the 
body of Manlicher and Rainier’s fallen 
mount. 

One by one the men opened up from the 
saddle, firing at a foe that kept to cover and 
only giving an occasional glimpse of an active 
brown figure. 

It was a hundred rifles against a dozen, 
but the men fired back into the sound of the 
guns with a reckless bravery that was superb, 
They even called out to the enemy in taunt- 
ing phrases, some cursing, some jeering. 

“Come out into the open and fight, you 
pock-marked thieves, you liver-spotted coy- 
otes!” choked one man, brandishing his 
smoking rifle toward the jungle. 

Rainier, looking back through the smoke, 
saw him pay for his defiance by plunging to 
tue trail and writhing in a death agony. Tne 
sight gave him fresh strength and he wrench- 
ed himself at last loose and limped out into 
the main trail calling to the men to fall back 
out of the impossible position. 

Three men had been tumbled from the 
horses, wounded. One at least was killed. 
Manlicher was lying quietly with his face 
turned up to the sunlight and bright red 
streams flowing from his temple, his cheek 
and his t! _h. 

All about hissed and shrilled the inter- 
mittent shots from the brush. 

Dragging their wounded down the trail with 
them, the survivors of the little band fell back 
a scant hundred yards, some still proudly 
sitting their ponies and turning to send shots 
into the deadly jungle. 

(To be continued.) 
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Going to Bed 
BY H. 0. SPELMAN. 
Little Brown Bettie 
Is going to bed; 
Now give me your hand, 
Take care where you tread. 
This is a river, 
I'll jump you across, 
Now give me your arms 
And I'll give you a toss. 
Into the bed you go, 
Under the spread, just so, 
"Neath the warm covers 
White as the snow. 


Little Brown Bettie 

Is going to sleep; 

Now drop down your curtains, 
Don’t let your eyes peep. 
Head on your pillow, 
Hands by your side, 

The fairies will take you 
A long, long ride. 

Into the west you go, 
There you will rest, just so, 
Guest of the fairies, 

Till the cock crow. 


Atlantic, Iowa. 


Annie’s Story 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 

Crack! crack! went the lamp chimney, as 
Annie lighted the big lamp. 

“It was poor glass,” she said, as she care- 
fully picked up the pieces, “or else ‘twas 
blown by a careless workman.” 

“Blown?” asked Mary, putting down her 
box of paper dolls and coming to the table. 

“Yes, my dear. I used to live close by the 
big glass-works, and lamp chimneys are made 
by blowing glass into shape, like this.” And 
Annie gave a puff and a long breath, and then 
looked down at Mary’s surprised face and 
laughed aloud. 

“IT can tell you a story about lamp chim- 
neys,” she said, “but not tonight. To-morrow 
afternoon you bring Miss Constance round 
to my back porch, and I will tell you how 
glass is made.” And with a proud little nod 
of her head, Annie stepped briskly across the 
room and closed the door softly behind her. 

The next afternoon Constance and Mary 
found Annie waiting for them on the back 
porch. She had a basket full of stockings 
to be darned, and as she talked she worked 
busily. “I always knew about glass,” she be- 
gan, “because my father and brothers earned 
their living making it. Your folks can tell 
you how it is made of pure sand, and lime, 
and a kind of soda, all mixed and melted in 
a big clay pot over a fierce fire till it bub- 
bles like boiling molasses. 

“Now my father, being a glass-blower, had 
a long iron tube which he called a blowpipe, 
It had a mouthpiece at one end, and it swelled 
out like a bowl at the other end. He’d dip 
the bow! end into the pot of melted glass and 
twist it round a bit till it gathered up a bit 
of the melted glass. Then as he took it out 
he’d blow through the pipe. The glass would 
swell out like a bubble, and my father would 
swing the blowpipe back and forth steady, and 
the bubble would lengthen down a bit, about 
the shape of a lamp chimney. Then he'd put 
in into a sort of mold, give his pipe a twist, 
and blow again. The glass bubble would 
stick to the sides of the mold and be shaped 
in a jiffy, and the last blow would swell out 
the lower part, and there’s your lamp chim- 
ney!” 


* 


“My!” exclaimed Constance. “Do men 
blow every chimney?” 

“When my father worked they did,” replied 
Annie, “but my brother is foreman in the 
shop now, and he tells me that some clever 
man has fixed machines to send air into the 
glass, and save the men’s breath.” 

“Just think that glass is made out of 
sand,” said Constance, “and can be blown into 
bubbles, just as we blow soap-bubbles!” 

“Much the same way, my dear,” said An- 
nie. “I had great advantages as a small 
girl in having a father who knew how to do 
such things.” 

“Yes, indeed!” responded Mary. 

“But my mother, too! She was a clever 
woman,” continued Annie. “She taught me 
to put the smooth darns in my stockings. I 
was lucky in my parents,” and Annie laughed 
happily. 

“T’ll teach you both to darn if your mother 
says the word,” she concluded. “And now 
when you see a lamp chimney you'll recall 
what I told you about glass.” 

“Yes, indeed, Annie!” said Constance, ad- 
miringly; and Mary added: 

“T wish our father could make lamp chi:n- 
neys, Annie,” which Annie felt was a very 
proper wish, and bade them a smiling good- 
by.—Youth’s Companion. 


The Chimney 


The chimney is a wondrous place, 
Good for so many things; 

Little swallows live in it, 
I hear their whirring wings. 


They build their little nests inside 
The chimney broad and deep; 

it makes a warm and cosy home 
Where little birds can sleep. 


If L creep inside the fireplace 

And look up through the chimney high, 
At night I see the stars shine 

Away up in the sky. 


When it snows, down through the chimney 
To the hearth the snowflakes fall, 

But they melt away so quickly 
I can’t catch them at all. 


Sometimes a fire is burning 
In the fireplace big and wide, 
[ like to sit and watch it, 
With my dog by my side. 
747 S. Fowler St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





A JAPANESE TALE. 

There is a Japanese story about a 
woodeutter who went every day to 
work in the forest. He had a fearful 
lump on the“left side of his head, which 
was disagreeable enough in itself, but 
to make matters worse everybody used 
to mock at him and call him “lump- 
head.” However, he didn’t get cross 
and sour because of it, but was as 
jolly and happy as a lark. One day 
when he was taking his after-dinner 
nap in a big hollow tree he was awak- 
ened by a lot of squeaky voices, and 
when he looked he saw a crowd of 
funny little dwarfs who were feasting 
and having a happy time. 

They all set up a cheer, and made 
him come out in the middle of the 
ying and dance for them, Well, be- 
cause he was such a happy fellow, and 
wasn’t afraid, he danced so finely that 
the dwarfs all clapped their hands and 
offered to do anything that he wished. 
so he said: “Well, take this lump off 
my head” and as soon as he said it the 
lump was off. They then let him go 
and he trotted home again, singing and 
dancing because he no longer was lump- 
head. 

There was in the village another 
wood-cutter who had a lump on the 
right side of his head. But he used to 
be sullen and sour about it, and 
snapped and snarled and grumbled so 
that he was quite unbearable. When 
he heard how the happy wood-cutter 
had lost the lump from the left side of 
his head he immediately set out for the 
wood and finding the hollow tree where 
the other had slept, he soon fell asleep 
himself. He awoke at the noise of 
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squeaking and jabbering, and saw the 
circle of ugly little dwarfs feasting on 
the green. They shouted when they 
saw him, and dragged him out and told 
him to dance. But he was so fright- 
ened that he could scarcely stand 
straight, much less dance, and when he 
did try to hop around he was so awk- 
ward and clumsy that you could tell 
he_ never had been jolly in all his life 
The dwarfs were very angry at him, 
and because he was so cross and un- 
sociable, instead of taking the lump off 
the right side of his head, they put the 
lump which the other wood-cutter had 
lost, on to the left side of his head; 
and so he went sorrowfully home with 
a lump on each side of his head. And 
I think he was crosser and sourer and 
meaner every day because of it. 

Now girls and boys, most of us have 
got some kind of lump or other on our 
heads, an ugly nose, or squint eyes, or 
emgoked jaws, or big ears, or other 
things we can’t help very well. Maybe 
you are lame, or not strong, or not 
very quick at studies, or not very rich, 
or not very attractive naturally. Some 
people who are this way go, like the 
second wood-cutter, and mope and sulk 
about their misfortune until instead of 
one lump they are sure to get another 
lump at least, and to be just twice as 
badly off. But if you are like the first 
wood-cutter, you will not notice your 
misfortune but make yourself just as 
cheery and happy and sunny as pos- 
sible. And I daresay that lump will 
be taken off your head; but even if it 
is not, everybody will forget all about 
it, and it will be just as though you 
never had it at all. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12. 

Theme for the Day.—Wounded for Our 
Transgressions. 

Scripture—-And we shall say unto him, 
what are these wounds between thy hands? 
Then he shall answer, Those with which I 
was wounded in the house of my friends.— 
Zech. 13:6. 





My Redeemer and my Lord, 

I beseech Thee, I entreat Thee, 

Guide me in each act and word, 

That hereafter I may meet Thee, 

Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 

With my lamp well trimmed and burning! 

Interceding 

With these bleeding 

Wounds upon Thy hands and side, 

For all who have lived and erred 

Thou hast suffered, Thou hast died, 

Seourged, and mocked, and crucified, 

And in the grave hast Thou been buried! 
—H. W. Longfellow (“The Golden 

Legend”). 





Prayer.—Holy and righteous God, Thou 
hast made known to us in the sad experi 
ences of our Savior all the tragedy and the 
cost of sin. In the wounds he bore, and the 
death to which he came, we behold the 
proofs that human selfishness is the great. 
destroyer of peace and happiness. We be- 
seech Thee, gracious Father, to make us 
more sensitive to the approach of tempta- 
tion, and stronger to resist it. May the 
death of Christ mean more to us, as the 
symbol of the death that we too must die 
to all that is unholy and displeasing to Thee. 
And may his resurrection likewise mean to 
us the arousal to a new life of purity and 
power. We ask in His name. Amen. 


MONDAY, MARCH 13. 

Theme for the Day.—The Lure of the Un- 
attained. 

Scripture—He hath made everything 
beautiful in its time; but also He hath set 
the world in their hearts.—Eccl. 3:11. 

The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear filled with hearing.—Eccl. 1:8. 





And the heat of the desert shall burn you, 
The snow-field and ice-flow shall bite; 
Yet hometide nor fireside shall turn you,— 

I have woven a spell on your sight: 


Ye shall gaze, to the last of your being, 
Ye shall toil, ye shall travel and spend, 
For the Thing That Is Just Beyond Seeing 
And the Thing That Comes After the End! 
—Charles Buxton Going (“The 
Spell of the Road”). 





Prayer—O Lord, we thank Thee for the 
daily satisfactions that come to us in the 
multitude of blessings Thou hast provided. 
Yet we are not satisfled with even the best 
that we have. There is a yearning within 
us for what is as yet unattained. Thou 
hast set the world in our hearts, and we 
have a sense of longing to know and to ex- 
perience fuller life. This too, is a part of 
Thy great gift to us. And we are sure that 
it means fulfillment in the aftertime. Fill 
us with this divine unrest, so that we may 
not grow content with half-fulfilled duties 
and second-rate blessings. So shall we be 
satisfied at last in perfect life. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 
Theme for the Day.—The Martyr. 
; Scripture—And they stoned Stephen, call- 
ing upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice. Lord, lay not this 





sin to their charge. And when he had said 
this, he fell asleep.—Acts 7:59:60. 





Like Stephen, an unquenched fire, 

He heeded not reviling tones, 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

Though cursed, and scorned, and hissed, with 

stones; 

But looking upward, full of grace, 

He prayed, and from a happy place 

God’s glory smote him on the face. 

—Alired Tennyson (“Victorious 
Faith”). 





Prayer.—O Lord, Thou hast made clear to 
us something of the worth of our holy faith 
by the price which Thy servants have been 
willing to pay to establish it. We live in 
other times, and death is not required of us 
to purchase the freedom of our Christian 
hope. And we ask our hearts the question, 
Would we be willing, like the saints of old, 
to endure suffering and death for the Christ 
we love? Guide us with Thy might, we 
pray Thee, that we may be able to prove, 
by the service we render and the hardships 
we are willing to endure, that we also are 
worthy of the name we bear. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15. 

Theme for the Day.—The Mount of Glory. 

Scripture—And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and James, and 
John, his brother, and bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart; and he was trans- 
figured before them. And his face did shine 
as the sun, and his raiment was white as 
the light.—Matt. 17:1-2. 





The old world knelt in homage due, 
The prophets near in reverence drew, 
Law ceased its missions to fulfill, 
And Love was Lord on Tabor’s hill. 


Still, as for refuge, we may turn 

Where Tabor’s shining glories burn,— 

The soul of antique Israel gone, 

And nothing left but Christ alone. 
—John Hay (“Mount Tabor’’). 





Prayer.—Our Father, we too have beheld 
the glory of our Lord, even though we were 
not with him upon the holy mountain. We 
know that we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, for we have been the eye- 
witnesses of His majesty as He has wrought 
the wonders of His grace in our own lives 
and throughout the world. Only we long 
to share something of His purity and power, 
that the transfiguration of our lives may 
prove to others that the power of Christ is 
as great today as in the past. Give us this 
token of Thy salvation, O God. We ask in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 16. 
Theme for the Day.—The True Freedom. 
Scripture—Jesus answered them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Every one that com- 
mitteth sin is the bond-servant of sin... . 
If therefore the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.—John 8:34-36. 





Freedom of body is an empty shell 
Wherein men crawl whose souls are held 
with gyves; 
For Freedom is a spirit, and she dwells 
As often in a jail as on the hills. 
—Elsa Barker (“Breshkovskaya”). 





Prayer.—Our heavenly Father, we adore 
Thee for the mercy Thou hast made known 
to us in Christ Jesus our Lord. Thou hast 
shown us that it is possible to be freed from 
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evil habits, low ideals and unholy thoughts 
through the power of prayer and the grace 
of Thy love. We cannot easily bring our- 
selves to take this great truth in all its 
meaning to our hearts. We cannot quite 
believe that Christ can really free us from 
all sin. O make us willing to try the great 
experiment of commitment to Him, and 
make our hearts glad in the freedom he 
helps us to gain. We pray as His friends. 


Amen, 
.’ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 
Theme for the Day.—Love’s Assurance. 
Scripture—And we know and have be- 
lieved the love which God hath for us. God 
is love, and he that abideth in love abideth 
in God, and God abideth in him. Herein is 
love made perfect with us, that we may 
have boldness in the day of judgment, be- 
cause as he is, even so are we in this world. 
—l1 John 4:16-17. 
And God is love; and those He loves are 
. blest ; 
Now thou dost understand 
The least thou hast is better than thé best 
That thou didst hope for; now upon thine 
eyes 
The new life opens fair; 
Before thy feet the blessed journey lies 
Through homelands everywhere; 
And heaven to thee is all a sweet surprise. 
—Washington Gladden (“Awakening”). 


Prayer.—O God, we pour out our souls’ 
in utter thankfulness to Thee, for Thou hast 
made us understand Thy love for us, and 
Thy willingness to have us trust ourselves 
completely to Thy care. It seems a mercy 
past all our deserving, and we cannot yet 
convince ourselves that it is true. Yet our 
friend and Savior, Jesus Thy Son, has as- 
sured us of its truth, and we cannot doubt 
mis word. What new surprises of joy 
await us we cannot even guess. But we 
are sure Thou leadest us all the way, and 
life grews richer to the close. Accept our 
gratitude in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 
Theme for the Day.—The Light Bringer 
Scripture.—Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 


upon thee,.... 4 And nations shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of 
thy rising.—Isa.60: 1-3, 





The Savior comes! 
told! 

Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold! 

He from thick films shall purge the visua! 
ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day; 

Tis he the obstructed paths of sound shall 
clear, 

And bid new music charm the unfolding ear. 

—Alexander Pope (“Messiah”). 


by ancient bards fore- 


Prayer.—Into the darkness of our lives 
Thou hast shined, O Light of the World. 
No more do we walk in darkness and the 
shadow of death. We have come forth as 
from a prison house, and our souls have 
been made to rejoice in the light of Thy 
presence. Keep us this day without sin, 
we beseech Thee. May the Word be lamp 
to our feet and a light to our path. Enable 
us to make clearer the pathway of those 
who walk with us the road of life. And 
bring us at the end to the fuller light of 
the eternal day. We ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 








CONDENSED WISDOM. 

Shun delays; they breed remorse.—Na- 
poleon. 

The unerring school for the direction of 
taste is nature.—H. EF. Rensburg. 

There are as many ways of being happy 
as there are people in the world.—EZdwin 
Pugh. 
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Section XII. The Reforms of Elisha (2 Kings 9:1-36) 


Study for March 19, 1911. 


QUESTIONS. 
1. With what nation was Israel usually 
at war during this period? . 
2. What city was the chief sufferer from 
Syrian invasion? 
3. What was the condition of the people 
during the siege* 


4. What remarkable prediction did Eli-. 


sha make concerning the siege? 


5. How was the suffering of Samaria 


brought to an end? 

6. Who brought the news of the Syrian 
departure ? 

7. What was the cause of the panic in 
the Syrian army? 

8. Give the details of the visit of Elisha 
to Damascus, as recorded in the Book of 
Kings? 

9. What difficulties are encountered in 
connection with this narrative? 

10. Why did Elisha resort to the unusual 
expedient of calling another man to the throne 
of Israel? 

11. What qualities did Jehu possess that 
led Elisha to consider him the right man for 
the place? 

12. What were the circumstances of Jehu’s 
summons? 

13. What measures did he take to insure 
the success of his efforts to obtain the throne 
of Israel? 

14. What two members of the royal 
family of Israel did Jehu put to death? 

15. Why did he include Ahaziah and the 
other princes of Judah in his program of 
extermination? 

16. What was the significance of Jezebel’s 
taunt to Jehu, “Thou Zimri?”’ 

17. What message did Jehu send to the 
officials of Samaria? _What was their re- 
sponse ? 

18. What was the significance of Jehu’s 
friendly meeting with Jehonadab, the son of 
Rechab? 

19. Under what pretext did Jehu secure 
the attendance of the Baal worshipers in 
Samaria? 

20. What summary treatment of them fol- 
lowed? 

21. What do you think of the ethics of 
Jehu’s conduct? 

22. How did the prophets regard his 
bloody measures of reform? 

23. Do you think the work of Jehu re 
sulted in good or evil to Israel? 

24. What was the view of the later 
prophet Hosea regarding his conduct? 

25. Give the incidents of the visit of 
Joash to the death-bed of Elisha. 

26. What would you regard as the con- 
tributions of Elisha to the political, social, 


and religious life of Israel? 


1. DAYS OF FAMINE. 
(2 Kings 6:24; 7:20.) 

The war between Ben-hadad of Syria and 
Jehoram or Joram, the son of Ahab of Israel 
went on. The Syrians besieged Samaria and 
reduced it to such straits that the people 
were compelled at times to resort to the aw- 
ful devices of cannibalism. In the sullen 
temper bred by these sufferings the court 
officials and the king were inclined to blame 
Elisha for their misfortunes, though the 
reason for this attitude is difficult to under- 
stand. Was it because he had counselled the 
kindly treatment of the Syrian soldiers sent 
for his arrest at Dothan? At this time he 
seems to have been living in Samaria whither 
he had perhaps come from Carmel to reside. 

When the siege was at its sorest point and 
all hope of rescue or relief had been aban- 
doned Elisha astonished everyone with the 
prediction that within a few days there 
should be a deliverance. The king, who in 
the distress of the hour wore sackcloth under 
his royal robes, could not believe the pre- 
diction, and one of his captains openly 
scouted the seemingly impossible prophecy. 
But in some strange way, as we are told, the 
Syrian army was suddenly seized with one 
of those night panics so common in ancient 
warfare, and imagining that they heard the 
approach of the army, conjectured that the 
king of Israel had hired Egyptian and Hit- 
tite alies. In terror the Syrians fled, leaving 
their camp, and weapons, garments, horses 
and asses, and whatever they possessed. The 
entire road to Jordan from Samaria was 
marked by the tokens of their headlong flight. 

The discovery of this fortunate relief of 
Samarta was made by four lepers who stole 
out at night to beg some scraps of food from 
the Syrian camp. They came with their 
good news to the king, who could hardly be 
persuaded that the enemy had fled. The pre- 
diction of Elisha was completely verified 
that Samaria should have plenty of provision 
and that prices would suddenly decline. The 
captain who had doubted his word was placed 
by the king at the gate of the city, but 
was trampled in the rush of the people to 
secure the abandoned provisions and treas- 
ure. 


2. ELISHA IN DAMASCUS. 
(2 Kings 8:7-15.) 

The story of Elisha’s visit to Damascus 
and his interview with Hazael, the officer of 
Ben-hadad the king, is difficult to under- 
stand. ‘How to account for the presence ‘of 
the prophet in a foreign capital, particularly 
as he was known to be the friend and chief 


counsellor of the king of Israel, is a matter 
of perplexity. Perhaps in this instance, ag 
in others, we have only the tradition of a 
later time, which attempts to widen the 
sphere of Elisha’s influence and to increase 
the honors which came as the result of his 
activity and leadership. 

The story proceeds to note the fact that 
Hazael came from his master with an 
enormous present of all the valuable sorts 
of things for which Damascus was famous, 
to the extent of forty camel loads. The 
purpose of this embassy was to learn the 
outcome of Ben-hadad’s sickness. Elisha 
replied to Hazael that there was no reason 
why the king should not recover, but yet 
he would die and not live. He further went 
on to intimate that Hazael himself would 
succeed the reigning king, and would be 
the instrument of terrible Syrian depreda- 
tions on the frontier of Israel. The courtier 
returned to his master with the assurance 
that he should surely recover. But on the 
following day he took pains to fulfil the 
latter part of Elisha’s statement by smother- 
ing the king with a wet face-cover. It is 
possible that the ravages of Hazael referred 
to by the prophet Amos (Amos 1:3-5) were 
in the mind of the author of this narrative, 
who wished to bring the events within the 
predictive scope of Elisha’s work. 


3. THE CALL OF JEHU. 
(2 Kings 9:1-13.) . 

A part of the program suggested in con- 
nection with the later years of the prophet, 
Elisha, included the anointing of Hazael as 
king of Syria, and of Jehu to be king of 
Israel. (1 Kings 19:16). Whether this 
was a statement included by the prophets 
in view of tue actual facts of later times 
or a real prediction is immaterial. Certain 
it is that when Elisha hecame convinced 
that the house of Ahab could not be trusted 
to restore the worship of Jehovah to its 
proper place, he turned elsewhere and took 
one in whose fidelity he felt he could place 
reliance. 

Jehu, who is usually called the son of 
Nimshi, was one of the chief captains of 
the army. He had been close to Ahab as 
a soldier of merit and faithfulness, and 
was with the king on the day when the 
memorable interview took place between 
the latter and Elijah in the field of Naboth 
(2 Kings 9:25, 26). 

Joram, the king of Israel, had been be- 
wseiging Ramoth-Gilead, but being wounded, 
had retired to his summer palace at Jezreel 
for recovery, taking with him his nephew, 
Ahaziah of Judah, who had come at his 
summons to assist nim against the Syrians. 
When the kings departed, Jehu was left, 
apparently in charge of the siege. A por 
tion of the city of Ramoth-Gilead had 
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already fallen into the hands of Israel, but 
perhaps the citadel remained to be reduced. 

One day there appeared suddenly in the 
circle of officers standing about Jehu, a 
young man whose garb and manner showed 
him to be a member of the prophetic group. 
He strode up to Jehu and informed him 
that he had @ ‘secret message to deliver. 
The captain took him into the house where 
he was staying, and there was told that he 
was to become king of Israel, and was to 
take up the task of restoring the true 
worship and avenging the blood of the 
martyrs who had perished in the persecu- 
tions waged by the house of Ahab against the 
true faith. 

When he had delivered this message, the 
prophet rushed away again in hot haste and 
Jehu came forth to his astonished fellow 


_ officers answering their eager inquiries re- 


garding the mission of the crazy messenger 
with the words, “He spake to me saying, 
Thus saith the Lord, I have anointed thee 
king over Israel!” Thereupon the soldiers 
with enthusiasm cast their garments on the 
staircase of the public building where they 
were met, and placing Jehu upon them, 
blew the trumpet and proclaimed him king. 

In accordance with his vigorous character 
Jehu took immediate steps to secure the 
authority thus so strangely promised him. 
He gave strict orders that no one was to 
be permitted to leave the city save himself 
and the chosen company he selected. Then 
he mounted his chariot and accompanied by 
a troop of warriors on whom he could place 
implicit dependence, he rode in furious haste 
toward Jezreel. That was one of the 
memorable journeys chronicled in the Old 
Testament. 

Arrived within sight of the walls of 
Jezreel, the watchman on the tower saw 
him coming and recognized at once his merci- 
less driving. He passed the word to the 
king, who at once sent out a horseman to 
ascertain the reason for Jehu’s approach. 
But the horseman was bidden turn in be- 
hind the company, and a second messenger 
understood only too well the meaning of 
this bold coming of his chief captain. Bid- 
ding his friend, the king of Judah, seek 
refuge in flight, he turned to escape the 
hands of the warrior. But Jehu cut him 
down with an arrow, and Ahaziah, wounded 
by some of Jehu’s followers, fled to Megiddo 
where he died. Thus, in one day, the kings 
of Israel and Judah perished. 

The body of the king was cast into the 
field of Naboth, and the queen-mother 
Jezebel, royal and fearless to the end, was 
thrown from a window of the palace by 
the chamberlains at the command of Jehu, 
and perished under the feet of his horses. 
In this summary seizure of the power, the 
prophets saw the fulfillment of their high- 
est hopes. They were not sensitive to the 
atrocities committed by the usurper so long 
as the long nightmare of the worship of the 
Baals could be brought to a close. 


4. JEHU’S BLOODY REIGN. 
(2 Kings 9:14-36.) 

Few events in the history of Israel seem 
more ferocious than the measures under- 
taken by Jehu to carry out the will of his 
friends the prophets. Not content with the 
death of the two kings and the queen- 
mother, he sent word to the officials of the 
capital Samaria either to send him the heads 
of all the family of Ahab to the number of 
seventy, or to defend their city and fight. 
They accepted the easier conditions and de- 
livered to him the bloody trophies of the 
slaughter, which were piled in two heaps 
at the gates of Jezreel. 

He then took his journey to Samaria to 
establish his kings ship there in the capital. 
On the way he fell in with a company of 
royal guests from the court at Jerusalem, 
coming to visit their relatives, King 
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Ahaziah. These he took and put to death, 
to the number of forty-two. Was he plan- 
ning to seize the throne of Judah as well 
as that of Israel, and to reign as David 
and Solomon had reigned over a united 
nation? If such was his thought, it came to 
nothing, for events in Judah took a very 
different course. ‘ 

As he neared the city of Samaria, he was 
met by Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, the 
head of that company of desert dwellers 
and Mazirites that has usually passed under 
the name of the Rechabites. They were the 
representatives of the fierce and conservative 
element in Israel, and rejoiced at the drastic 
measures Jehu was adopting in behalf of 
the Jehovah worship. 

Jehu now undertook the wholesale ex- 
termination of the adherents of the Baal 
worship. He summoned them under the 
guise of friendliness to a great festival in 
honor of their religion. The temple of Baal 
was completely filled. Then taking pains 
to assure himself that no worshiper of 
Jehovah was within the structure, Jehu 
turned loose upon them the soldiery and 
slaughtered them to the last one. The sym- 
bols of the heathen worship were completely 
demolished, and the place was turned into a 
dumping ground for years. 

Perhaps the strangest part of this nar- 
native is the prophetic commendation pro- 
nounced upon Jehu for this savage reforma- 
tion, into which he had thrown with him- 
self and such zeal. The prophets un- 
doubtedly believed that the new king was 
pleasing God, for they pronounced upon him 
blessings which include the secure rule of his 
house for at least four generations. It is 
interesting to compare these extravagant 
encomiums (2 Kings 10:30), with the con- 
demnation, afterward voiced against Jehu 
and his bloody doings by a prophet who was 
worthy to stand on a much higher plane 
than Elisha (Hosea 1:4). But Elisha and 
the prophets of his day spoke the message 
of God as they understood it. The growth 
of insight and the lifting of prophetic levels 
from generation to generation through the 
history of the Old Testament is the con- 
vincing proof of the divine factor in the 
work of these devoted men. 


5. LAST DAYS OF ELISHA. 
(2 Kings 13:14-21.) 

The house of Jehu declined rapidly after 
these first days of furious reform. Already 
in Jehu’s time the Syrians began to ravage 
the frontier again and to limit Israel’s ter- 
ritory. We are informed by the Assyrian 
monuments that Jehu paid tribute to Shal- 
manezer II. in 842 B.C., and that this 
tribute consisted of gold, silver and other 
things of value. No doubt it was the purpose 
of Jehu to secure the friendship of the 
great Assyrian in his contest with Hazael 
of Damascus, but the tribute seems to have 
done him little good. He and his son, 
Jehoahaz (814-797), and his grandson, 
Joash, (797-781 B.C.), were unable to pro- 
tect their’ kingdom, and fell gradually to 
great extremities of trouble until it seemed 
that Israel was about to perish at the hands 
of this strong neighbor. 

When Joash came to visit Elisha upon his 
death-bed, he realized the value of the 
prophet’s work to the state, and cried out, 
“My father, my father, the chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.” In this exclama- 
tion he voiced the feeling in Israel that 
Elisha was worth more to the state than 
armies of soldiers. Even in death the 
prophet’s fierce hatred of Syria manifested 
itself in his command to the king to shoot 
with his arrows eastward through the open 
window, thus symbolizing the undying 
hatred of the nation for its great antagonist. 
And when Joash took a bundle of arrows and 
struck three times upon the earth to please 
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the dying man, Elisha fiercely reproved him 
that he had struck but three times, intimat- 
ing that he should have kept on smiting 
until Syria had been completely destroyed. 

A curious legend survives regarding the 
body of the dead prophet. A skirmish be- 
tween Moabites and Hebrews took place in 
the vicinity of Elisha’s grave. In burying 
one of the victims the soldiers hastily threw 
the body into the sepulchre of the prophet, 
and instantly as it touched the bones of 
Elisha the man revived and stood upon his 
feet. ° 

Thus lived and died the last of the older 
school of prophet heroes of Israel. Elisha 
differed from Elijah in living closer to the 
people, but he shared much of the fierce 
zeal of his master. And his reforms, though 
thoroughgoing, brought Israel to a physical 
weakness that came near the border of de- 
struction. But he prepared the way for a 
better order of things. The open worship 
of the Baals was henceforth impossible in 
Israel. And the memory of the life and 
services of this remarkable man, weighted 
as they were with fierceness of temper, and 
obscured by tradition and legend, remains 
one of the valuable records of moral leader- 
ship in ancient Israel. 

- . . 
FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

Section III will deal with “The Judean 
School of Prophets;” section XIV will have 
the title, “Prophets of Northern Israel.” 
Then will come two studies in the life and 
work of Amos and two on the ministry of 


Hosea. 
7” + 2 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 

1. The relations of Israel, Syria and 
Assyria in this period. 

2. The Assyrian record of Jehu’s pay- 
ment of tribute. The purpose and the re- 
sults of this tribute. 

3. The historicity of the narratives re- 
specting Elisha. 

4. The responsibility of the prophets for 
the rise of Jehu to power, and for his 
methods of dealing with the Baal worship. 

5. The character o: Jehu as captain and 
king. 

6. The permanent values 
character and service for Israel. 

* * - 
LITERATURE. 

Wade: “Old Testament History.” Kent: 
“History of the Hebrew People,” vol. II. 
H. P. Smith: “Old Testament History.” 
Ottley: “Short History of the Hebrews.” 
Articles in the encyclopedias and Bible 
dictionaries on “Elisha,” “Jehu,” “Baal.” 
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Christian Endeavor 
By W. D. Endres. 
TOPIC FOR MARCH 19, © 
The Dangers and Uses of Money. Prov. 14: 
24; I Tim. 6:17-19, 

Money, like all other things, if properly 
used, is a good thing. One of the chief dan- 
gers besetting those who have money is they 
mistake its value. They have often tried to 
make it a substitute for intelligence, for 
moral character, and for spiritual worth. 
With it, they have tried to buy seats of in- 
fluence and power in politics and society. 
Men oftentimes foolishly depend upon their 
wealth as a guarantee to social prestige or 
to continued power in politics, ete. Then 
again they have concluded that their wealth 
has relieved them of all obligation to service. 
in both public and private ways. So wide- 
spread has this notion become among the 
wealthy people that we have a class of people 
in the world who may very properly be called 
the “idle rich.” 

We need to remember that money does not 
make the man. That in the long run money 
does not have intrinsic value; that is is a 
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convenience which may be used for the promo- 
tion of worthy ends; that in the end high 
ideals and serious attempts to realize them 
are alone worth while. He who would avoid 
the dangers of money must look first to his 
ideals and where he is sure’ that they are 
right, use his money as a means to realize 
them. Instead, therefore, of the possession 
of money relieving us of re«ponsibility it 
adds to it. 

Of course the ideals of the Christian En- 
deavor lie within the broad field of Chris- 
tian service. It remains for him to discover 
in his own particular case the best ways and 
means possible for putting plans into opera- 
tion which will realize his aims—a task 
worthy of any man who has the patience and 
consecration to work at it. 

There are innumerable opportunities at 
our hands. First of all there are our own im- 
mediate spiritual needs. The quiet hour, 
times and opportunities for reading amd 
study, to keep alive and clear our ideals and 
to keep our resolutions strong and deter 
mined. Then the problem of evangelization— 
winning others to this same great cause, both 
at home and abroad offers endless opportuni- 
ties to any power or ability. And im the 
third place there are days of practical Chris- 
tianity. What are the community needs? 
And most of all what are we doing to supply 
them? ‘The poor, the sick, the helpless, the 
neglected, the unruly, all are charges upon 
us and we dare not overlook them. Need we 
remind ourselves that here are fields to be 
worked and that he who has money, other 
things being equal, is best prepared to do 
it? Money may be in a bane or a blessing 
according as we use or misuse it. 


A Significant Beginning 

The Woman’s National Foreign Missionary 
Jubilee rallies have thrilled great church 
centers from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast. The story, in keeping with the spirit 
of today, is a rapidly passing panorama. In 
addition to mind and heart power, the utility 
of many world-forces have made _ pos- 
sible speedy, definite, and history-making re 
sults. Greatness is born of many preceding 
births. Fifty years ago specific, organized 
work for foreign missions was begun by the 
women of the United States. Forty years 
later, in “The Upper Room,” a place of 
prayer, at the Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference in New York City, was launched th 
United Mission Study Course. Over one-half 
million books have been sold. This year’s 
book, Western Women in Eastern Lands, 
emphasizes the half century period. The 
chairman of the Central Committee, Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, conceived the Jubilee 
idea. The women of many churches soon 
caught the vision of possibility. The purpose 
is three-fold: increased interest in mission 
study, larger missionary offerings, and the 
enlistment of new members. A “company of 
women” have published the Word to great 
hosts. That our entire brotherhood may 
share with us the joy and profit of this story, 
is the mission of this message. 

Mrs. M. E. Hagan. 


ALREADY HAD HER SHARE. 

Still another religious child story deals 
with diminutive Helen, who at the close of 
an exceptionally naughty day was told that 
at this rate she never would be allowed to 
enter the heavenly regions. 

“Well,” was the small philosopher’s de- 
fiant answer, “I can’t expect to go every- 
I’ve “been to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 


where. 


and the circus twice, and I s’pise,” voicing 
the family judgment in regard to the coveted 
and not too numerous “treats” justly divided 
between herself and her four brothers, 
“that’s about all that’s my share for some 
time 


” 
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The Milford church has located as its 
pastor, H. R. Lookabill. 


The Copeland and Lake Fork churches will 
be ministered to by M. M. Hughes, who has 
been pastor of the Eminence Church. 


Augusta church begins a revival meeting 
Harch Sth with Evangelist Sword. The 
pastor, Edwin F. Cornelius, and congrega- 
tion, are expecting large results. 


H. H. Williams, the pastor at McLeans- 
boro, has had nine additions to the church at 
regular services, since the beginning of the 
year. 


DeForest Mullins is holding a meeting in 
his home church at Mechanicsburg. Notwith- 
standing almost impassable roads, the con 
gregations are averaging well. 


H. D. Williams and the congregation at 
Oakwood, of which he is pastor, observed 
Decision Day, February 19th, resulting in 7 
confessions, all from the Sunday-school. 


* 

D. W. Conner of Irving, is holding a meet- 
ing at Palestine. At last reports there were 
15 additions, with a considerable interest, 
especially among the railroad men. 


The local G. A. R. Post, attended the 
Lincoln Birthday celebration at Newman, 
where Cortland H. Livingstone, the pastor, 
delivered a special address. 


The W. E. Harlow revival at Peoria last- 
ing for six weeks, closed at Central church 
with 22 additions and a debt of $1,200 liqui- 
dated. At West Bluff there were six addi- 
tions and at Howett Street 17, making 45 
additions in all, besides a very material 
strengthening of the churches. 


Watseka church enjoyed a concert given by 
the Eureka Glee Club. Tlie program and 
college spirit manifested by the boys won 
friends for the college. This church, with its 
pastor, Ellmore Sinclair, is making prepara- 
tions for a revival. Cottage prayer meetings 
are being held in various parts of the city. 


Before beginning his labor with the church 
at Litchfield, Charles W. Ross held a meeting 
at Chapin which resulted in 37 additions, of 
which number 31 were baptisms. He had 
the assistance of J. W. Seniff of Pittsfield. 
Mr. Ross began his pastorate at Litchfield, 
February 19th and was greeted with large 
congregations and an attendance at the Sun- 
day-school of 400. 


The meeting at Fowler, which district 
Evangelist J. D. Williams is conducting, has 
resulted in 12 conversions all of whom are 
adults. This church is pastorless and this 
together with the overchurched condition of 
the town, and an exceptional amount of in- 
fidelity, make the obstacles extra powerful, 
but there are hopeful anticipations of fur- 


‘ ther results. 


H. H. Jenner of Stuart Street church, 
Springfield, addressed the Local Union of 
Young People’s Societies of the various 
churches of the city, February 20th. 


Fulton county churches are making an 
effort to become a Living Link in Foreign 
Missionary societies. The county seat is 
Lewistown where B. H. Cleaver is the minis- 
ter. 


J. E. Story began a meeting at Cowden, 
February 27th. Several weeks before, he 
had been inea meeting at Mulberry Grove, 
with twelve additions the first week, but 
sickness in the community required the meet- 
ing to be discontinued. 


Allison church, where J. E. Moyer 
preaches, is in a revival meeting with B. F. 
Cato, pastor of Lawrenceville church preach- 
ing. Notwithstanding very unfavorable 
weather, the meeting is drawing large num- 
bers of people and there have been several 
additions. 


J. E. Pritchett, assisted by Charles E. 
MeVay, closed a meeting at Herrin where W. 
S. Gamboe is minister. There were, during 
the meeting, seventeen additions. This 
church is now raising a building fund and 
is expecting to commence active building 
operations at the opening of spring. 


Guy Sarvis, who together with his wife 
goes to China this year as missionaries from 
the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, gave a 
lecture on “Through the Heart of Africa” at 
West Pullman recently. Mr. Sarvis receives 
the highest praise for this lecture where- 
ever it is delivered. 


Clinton meeting, with Evangelist H. M. 
Barnett, is reaching results. There have 
been 17 additions and an interest which is 
promising for many more. This church en- 
joyed a missionary rally under the auspices 
of the Foreign Society, with A. McLean and 
Dr. Shelton and C. S. Weaver as speakers at 
the evening dinner hour. A banquet was 
served for men. 


The Sunday-school at Carbondale on a re- 
cent Sunday had less than 200 in attendance 
with an offering of more than $68. The 
pastor’s class of men, taught by A. K. Ad- 
cock, had an attendance of 30 and this class 
alone made an offering of $25. Other schools 
with about the same attendance on that day, 
had large offerings as follows: Canton, $30. 
and Havana, $17.25. 


“Long Point Church, where Rochester Irwin 
is minister, raised more than $4,000 for 
local expenses last year and gave the largest 
missionary offering in the history of the 
church. The membership was increased 25 
per cent, the average Sunday-school atten- 
dance was larger than in previous years and 
the church has made itself a strong factor in 
dealing with the social and political ques- 
tions of the community. 


The meeting at Cameron, conducted by the 
pastor assisted by Miss Lizzie C. Goodlander, 
is succeeding beyond all expectations. 50 
far, 16 have been added, 13 of these were by 
confession. This meeting is declared to be 
the best of the four which have been held 
by the pastor at this place. Miss Good- 
lander can be addressed at Drakeville, Iowa, 
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for further engagements as singing evange- 
list. 


Virden church paid all of its expenses for 
last year and had money in the treasury at 
the beginning of 1911. During the year 
about $2,500 was raised for all purposes. 
Of this amount, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
raised more than $750. During the six years 
of H. J. Hostetler’s ministry here, more than 
$10,000 was expended. Plans are now on foot 
for a splendid new church building, which 
will be erected this year. Mr. Hostetler, as 
announced last week, will sever his connec- 
tion with the pastorate the first of April. 


G. W. Zink engaged in a debate on the 
question of Woman’s Suffrage, before the 
Woman’s Club at Pleasant Plains. The ques- 
tion, “Resolved, that women should have the 
right of suffragay’ was debated by two 
women on the affirmative and two gentlemen 
on the negative side. It is understood that 
the debate was decided for the affirmative. 
It is also understood that the negative de- 
baters were inclined to aoccept the decision 
with more favor than if their own side had 
been awarded the decision. 


A valuable piece of work is being done by 
D. H. Shanklin of Normal and one that will 
be appreciated by the Disciples of Illinois. 
For about two years he has been gathering 
and compiling data relative to the Disciple 
churches of the state. This matter, includ- 
ing a brief history of all the churches, will 
be put into directory form and will also in- 
clude a short biography of all the preachers 
in Illinois. This is a service which will 
prove of great value, and which undoubtedly 
will be accepted by the Brotherhood with 
appreciation. 


The Christian Endeavor Society at Say- 
brook observed Endeavor Day profitably. This 
organization supports a boy in school at the 
Damoh orphanage in India and finds much 
interest attached to this piece of Christian 
service. The Sunday-school here has_ re- 
ceived its front rank certificate and lacks 
only two points of being in the front rank. 
These points will soon be eliminated. The 
funeral of Lela Fay Hougham was conducted 
from the Saybrook church, February 18th, 
by J. M. Francis assisted by the pastor, C. 
C. Wisher. Miss Hougham was a daughter 
of C. D. Hougham, a former pastor of this 
church. Illinois Disciples and the Chris- 
tian Century join in extending sympathy to 
the bereaved family. 


Jacksonville Church, of Which R. F. 
Thrapp is pastor, made an offering to Eureka 
College last month, of $102. Last year, this 
church gave to Foreign Missions nearly $850. 
Of this amount $600 supported their living 
link missionary, Herbert P. Shaw in Shang- 
hai, and the balance was used for the pur- 
pose of Mr. Shaw’s office equipment. The 
church expects to duplicate this offering next 
month. There has been received a Chinese 
wall banner from Mr. Shaw, which will be 
displayed on the walls of one of the rooms of 
the building. The Foreign Missionary rally 
held in this church during February, was 
said by Mr. McLean, to be the largest of his 
tour, up to that point. Every year these 
rallies are increasing in interest and attend- 
ance at Jacksonville. The church has had 
no revival meeting of its own for five years, 
but there are additions constantly. Mr. 
Thrapp is a busy pastor. Evidence of this is 
in the fact that he was called upon to officiate 
at eight funerals during one week recently. 


The weékly bulletin of Jacksonville church, 
contained in a recent issue, a unique pre- 
scription for Sunday morning tired feeling, 
as follows: “Mix with 30 or 40 minutes 


immediately preceding the one when you 
usually arise, a little ambition, (some hus- 
tle, will double the value of the minutes), 
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then mix in your mind a smal] fraction of 
your need of instritetion, all of your ability 
to help, and stir continually with a feeling 
of your responsibility. Put all together and 
take in one dose every Sunday morning.” 
The author of this has the diagnostic ability 
of a scientist and his therapeutics will be 
unquestioned by the advanced schools of 
medicine. The only question which arises is 
as to whether the prescription is palatable, 
and mild enough to induce its usage by the 
patient. Likely nothing short of such heroic 
measures will be of advantage. However, 
when the discoverer of the remedy has had 
enough test cases to announce favorable 
results, we shall be glad to give publicity to 
the facts for pastors of churches where this 
congregational disease is prevalent. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society at 
Evanston is planning to raise its money this 
year by contribution rather than by teas and 
sociables. They are expecting a larger offer- 
ing than in previous years and we predict 
that there will be more satisfaction over a 
contribution made in this way, than a larger 
one made by methods which require absolute- 
ly no missionary interest. Regardless of the 
amount of money raised and regardless of 
the immediate satisfaction, it can easily be 
predicted that the society, in days to come, 
wlil be a more efficient organization, from 
adopting means for accomplishing purposes, 
which are appropriate to the purpose itself. 
It is true that churches and societies make 
their own methods, but some day we will 
come to understand that churches and soci- 
eties are also made what they are by the 
methods which they adopt. It is.not enough 
that we have a good purpose in view. Unless 
we have a method equally as good, we will 
never arrive at the result desired. Many 
a church needs a quickening of conscience on 
the means employed for accomplishing things 
which of themselves are of unquestionable 
value. 


A country life conference was held at 
Bloomington. It included delegates from all 
organizations promoting the welfare of rural 
communities. J. W. Street, pastor of Mac- 
kinaw Church, represented the Disciple 
brotherhood. Such a movement as this has 
in it possibilities for working out reforms 
and elevation of the general life of the 
small town and country. We have been pre- 
paring our ministers for the city and have 
been allowing those who could not secure 
city pulpits, because of the excessive number 
of candidates, to gravitate to the smaller 
towns and churches. It has been mistakenly 
assumed, that because certain preachers were 
not invited to the city pastorate, they were 
therefore equipped for the smaller field. 
Such is not the case in very many instances. 
A special type of minister is just as essen- 
tial in the small town and country as in the 
city, and, unless that special type is dis- 
covered in the minister, he will fail as much 
as he would, if selected for the city pulpit. 
What we need, is men who have been trained 
so that they know the life of people with 
whom they are to labor, and whose know- 
ledge of this life is as scientific and thorough 
as is the city minister’s acquaintance with 
urban affairs. The country minister has 
problems to confront, which are quite as 
testing as those met in the city. Further- 
more, these problems are to be solved by the 
minister alone in very many instances, while 
the city pastor has a group of men about 
him, with intelligence and skill to cope with 
the situation, even in the absence of pastoral 
efficiency. The dignity of the minister wno 
deals with the smaller town problems, is 
not a whit less than that of the minister in 
the large community. We need conferences 
for the ministers of village churches, and 
those conferences should: be directed by the 
most intelligent and broad-visioned men 
securable, for such assemblies. 
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Chicago 
By Vaughan Dabney. 

Dr. Willett of Memorial Church is preach- 
ing a short series of evening sermons on 
“Modern Religious Problems.” Among the 
themes now being considered are the follow- 
ing: “What is God Like?” “Is Jesus Only 
a Man?” “What Authority has the Bible?” 
and “Is the Church Making Good ?” 


The official Board of the Irving Park 
chureh, on the evening of Feb. 28, tendered 
a banquet to the members and friends of 
the church, to celebrate the completion of 
the new gymnasium. About 200 were pres- 
ent. Austin Hunter delivered the address 
of the evening. Others speeches were made 
by Messrs Bushnell, Rioch, McPherson, and 
C. C. Buckner, pastor. As an evidence of 
the appreciation of their interest and ability, 
the church presented electroliers to Mr. 
Lippincott and Mr. Ailsworth, who superin- 
tended the construction. 


The sixty-seventh quarterly convention of 
the Chicago Union C. W. B. M., was held 
Thursday March 2, at the Memorial Church 
of Christ. The session was an all day one; 
luncheon was served at the church. Over 
200 were in attendance and nearly every 
city auxiliary was represented. At the busi- 
ness session, it was announced that the money 
pledged by the union to purchase a stere- 
opticon for Mrs. Maria R. Ford, in Argen- 
tina, had been raised. The stereopticon, a 
gift of the Chicago C. M. B. M. union, will 
be supplied to Mrs. Ford in the near future. 
The address of the day was delivered by 
Mrs. M. E. Harlan, cérresponding secretary of 
the National Organization. Mrs. Harlan 
brought encouraging reports of the work in 
other localities, especially emphasizing the 
results accruing from the Woman’s Jubilee 
Campaign. 


The Douglas Park Church held their last 
services in their old building Sunday, March 
5. The property has been sold to the school 
board, and will be used to erect a new school 
building. Special musical program, remarks 
from old members, and the closing song of 
“Blest be the Tie that Binds,” were features 
of the service. Until their new building 
is erected, the congregation will have tem- 
porary quarters in a store room on Ogiéti 
avenue. The old building was erected in 
1901 under the direction of Claire L. Waite. 
Tt was built at the cost of sacrifice on the 
part of the members. Douglas Park is 
optimistic about the future. Recently a 
great fellowship meeting was held at which 
time it was announced that the old debt, of 
$1,600 of some ten years standing, had been 
wiped out. Consequently, entering into a 
building campaign, free from debt with 
money in bank, should prove encouraging to 
any church. Plans are being made to secure 
available and choice real estate and to erect 
a neat workshop inside of six months. 
Pledges for the building amounting to nearly 
$1,000, payable in six months, were taken 
at a recent service. 


O. F. Jordan and the Evanston church 
are getting the utmost possible good out 
of the current prayer-meeting topics dealing 
with the contributions of the great evan- 
gelical bodies to our common faith. Repre- 
sentative pastors of the various denomin- 
ations have consented to lead the meetings 
on the evenings when their respective de- 
nominations are considered. For example: 
On March 8, the topic was, “Our Debt to. 
Lutheranism,” and Rey. T. B. Hersch con- 
ducted the meeting and interpreted his peo- 
ple. On March 15, when the debt to Presby- 
terianism is considered, Rev. A. S. C. Clark, 
a Presbyterian pastor, will be present. Thus 
the plan moves for the whole course of six 
evenings in study and appreciation of these 
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historic religious movements. Mr. Jordan 
himself is announced to lead the last one of 
the series on April 12, the theme, “Chris- 
tian Unity a Power. Mr. Jordan re- 
cently invited Rev. B. Fay Mills into his 
pulpit for an evening address and on the 
following Sunday night with Mr. Mills’ con- 
sent spoke on his own view of Jesus which 
he characterized as a liberal orthodox view 
in contrast with Mr. Mills’ view. which 
seemed extremely destructive. 


The representatives from the Disciples of 
the Federal Council of the churches of Chi- 
cago are Dr. H. L. Willett, O. F. Jordan, 
Austin Hunter, chosen from the ministers. 
The laymen chosen are Mr. Bushnell of 
Irving Park, Mr. Curtis of Austin, and Mr. 
Faddis of Hyde Park. The council, the only 
representative and authoritative body at work 
in the ¢ity, is to serve as a clearing-house for 
all the churches. 


To the Preachers of Illinois 


It has been decided to hold a short session 
of our Northern Illinois Christian Ministerial 
Institute at the same time as our Congress 
at Springfield April 18-20. A program has 
been outlined for the afternoon of Tuesday, 
April 18, and will be published in our papers 
ere long. 

This is a great opportunity for our min- 
isters of Illinois. There will no doubt be a 
record atendance. 5S. H. Zenpt, Secretary. 


The Sower 


A sower went forth to sow, 
His eyes were dark with woe; 
He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, 
Nor smelt the perfume, warm and sweet, 
That prayed for pity everywhere. 
He came to a field that was harried 
By iron, and to heaven laid bare; 
He shook the seed that he carried 
O’er that brown and bladeless place. 
He shook it, as God shakes hail 
Over a doomed land, 
When lightnings interlace 
The sky and the earth, and his wand 
Of love is ‘a thunder flail. 

Thus did that sower sow; 
His seed was human blood, 
And tears of women and men.. 
And I, who near him stood, 
Said: “When the crop comes, then 
There will be sobbing and sighing, 
Weeping and wailing and crying, 
Flame, and ashes, and woe.” 


It was an autumn day 
When next I went that way. 
And what, think you, did I see? 
What was it that I heard? 
The song of a sweet voiced bird? 
Nay—but the songs of many, 
Thrilled through with praise and prayer. 
Of all these voices not any 
Were sad of memory; 
And a sea of sunlight flowed, 
And a golden harvest glowed! 
On my face I fell down there; 
And I said: “Thou only art wise— 
God. of the earth and skies! 
And I thank Thee, again and again, 
For the Sower whose name is Pain.” 
—Richard Watson Gilder, the Sower. 





Wrote Elizabeth, the poet-queen of Rou- 
mania: “Do not be proud of having borne 
your misfortune. Could you have done other- 
wise?’ <A very pertinent question. Inasmuch 
as we can in no way evade our misfortunes, 
there is no cause for pride in meeting them. 
But the spirit in which we meet them is in 
our own control. In that there may be cause 


for pride or for shame. —Great Thoughts. 
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Church Life 


F. P. Arthur is in a meeting at St. Louis, 
Mich. 

W. H. Boles is in a meeting with Central 
Church, Joplin, Mo. 

W. J. Lhamon began a meeting at Bed- 
ford, Ohio, March 5. 

L. H. Otto, former pastor at Princeton, 
Mo., has accepted the pastorate at Platts- 
burg, Mo. 

E. E. Violett is in a meeting at First 


Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. He is assisted 
in the singing by Homer Sala. 

















Urichsville Sunday-school had an attend- 
ance of 447 on a recent Sunday. This is 
nearly twice their enrollment a year ago. 


A successful evangelistic meeting has been 
concluded at Olive Chapel, New Carlisle, 
Ind. Fourteen members were added to the 
church. 


M. E. Chatley. formerly of Bowling Green, 
Ohio, who has accepted the pastorate at 
Centerville, Ia., began his work there Feb. 
19. 


A movement is on foot to unite the con- 
gregations of First and Central churches, 
Marion, Ohio. A series of revival services 
are now in progress at First Church. 


J. M. Lowe is working at Conway, Ia., 
under the auspices of the county association 
to establish work in the neglected field 
there. The outlook is encouraging. 


F. H. Groom, pastor of Central Church, 
Tacoma, Wash., preached a sermon re- 
cently on “Best Methods of Helping the 
Poor,” which was published in full in the 
daily press of Tacoma. 





Frank Brown of Coshocton, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a call to Second Church, Warren, 
Ohio, succeeding C. A. Reynard, who goes to 
Toronto, Ontario, April 1. Mr. Brown was 
a former pastor at Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


W. A. Guy, for several years pastor at 
Eaton, Ohio, has resigned his charge there 
on account of impaired health. He will 
remove to Carnahan, Ohio, and preach for 
the church there for the present. 


The congregation of Wabash Avenue 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., dedicated their 
partly completed building on Feb. 26. Ad- 
dresses were given by J. H. Mohorter, D. Y 
Donaldson and Burris A. Jenkins. The cost 
of the finished structure will be $100,000. 


Ben N. Mitchell, who has recently ac- 
cepted the pastorate at Compton Heights 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., delivered an ad- 
dresss on Feb. 26, on “The Religions of In- 
dia.” Mr. Mitchelll was a missionary to 
this country and made a close study of its 
customs and religions. 


W. W. Burks, of Nevada, Mo., has con- 
cluded his meeting with S. G. Fisher at 
Trenton, Mo. During the services, seventy- 
seven were added to the church through the 
consecrated work of both evangelist and 
pastor, and the workers in the congrega- 
tion. Arthur Haley directed the music. 


February 19 was a great day at Second 
Church, Warren, Ohio. The Sunday-school 
had an attendance of 357 and an offering of 
$19.25, which was given to the cause of 
home missions. Both church services were 
well attended, and ten united with the 
church. 


The union meeting of our churches at 
Topeka, Kan., held by Charles Reign Sco- 
ville, is resulting in many accessions. Dur- 
ing the first fifteen days there were 464 ac- 
cessions, 154 being added on Sunday, Feb. 
26. These meetings are being held in the 
large auditorium, which has been filled to 
its capacity by the large audiences. 


At last the announcement has come of 
the death of F. M. Green, who has been 
gradually weakening in health for many 
months. He was buried Feb. 20. George 
Darsie preached the sermon at the funeral 
service held in Akron, 0. Disciples every- 
where will regard tenderly and gratefully 
this widely known and fruitful minister. 


C. A. Freer, pastor at Millersburg, Ohio, 
will preach a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons during the month of March on Chris- 
tian Union. The first three sermons will 
treat the subject from the standpoint of 
superficial thinking on this question, the 
great loss by division, and the teaching of 
the Bible concerning it. The last theme will 
be “Signs of the Coming of Christian Union.” 


Geo. L. Snively and O. J. Marks are in & 
good meeting at Marion, Ind. Despite the 
fact that Marion has been in the midst of a 
political campaign, they have had splendid 
audiences. On Sunday, Feb. 26, twenty- 
four were added, fourteen being heads of 
families. Mr. Snively addressed an audi- 
ence of 2,500 at the Coliseum on Feb. 27, 
and raised $500 for the temperance cam- 
paign. 

The three weeks’ meeting held by G. J. 
Chapman with his congregation at First 
Church, Joplin, Mo., closed on Feb. 26, with 
good results. The meeting was primarily 
for the rallying of the membership, but 
there were also a number of additions. One 
of the happy features of the last week was 
a reunion of the old-time members. A num- 
ber from out of the city were present and 
letters from former pastors were read. J. 
Z. Burr, whose pastorate began in 1874, 
was present and gave an address to the con- 
gregation at one of the meetings. 
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Rededicatory services were held at First 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 26. Many 
changes and improvements have been made 
which greatly add to the beauty of the 
building and to the convenience of the ser- 
vices. This congregation was organized in 
1837, the present building being erected in 
1888. I. N. MeCash of Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
livered the dedicatory address, and B A. Ab- 
bott, L. W. McCleary and J. H. Garrison 
also assisted in the services. 

The following report from Charles Darsie 
tells of the prosperous growth of his church: 
Today began my seventh year as minister of 
the Uhrichsville church. During the past 
six years 555 have been added to our mem- 
bership, making the present total 836. The 
Sunday-school has increased from an average 
attendance of 235 in 1904 to 409 in 1910. In 
addition, we have added a large Home De- 
partment and a Cradle Roll, making our 
present enrollment considerably over one 
thousand. The mortgage debt of $5,500 has 
been paid. The total financial receipts of 
the church in the six years amount to $28,- 
000, of which more than $4,000 was for mis- 
sions and benevolences. My seventh year 
here began very pleasantly with two added 
at the evening service. 


W. J. Lhamon has closed four weeks of 
service with Harry G. Hill at Third Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The first week was 
given over to an “Indoor Chautauqua,” at 
which Mr. Lhamon gave a course of lectures 
on “Comparative Religion.” This was fol- 
lowed by a meeting held mainly for educa 
tional and inspirational purposes, although 
fourteen were added to the membership 
During this meeting, Mr. Lhamon gave « 
series of expository sermons and afternoon 
lectures: emphasizing the persen and teach- 
ings of Jesus. This congregation is now in 
its new building, which when completed will 
be one of the most commodious churches in 
the brotherhood, and under the leadership of 
Mr. Hill, expects to accomplish great things. 
With heavy financial demands, the .church 
is now a living link, supporting Elsie Gor- 
don in India. Their Sunday-school is a 
growing one, and ig nearing the 500 mark. 


New Field Secretary for the 
Bible College of Missouri 


The position of field secretary for the Bi- 
ble College of Missouri, formerly held by 
Professor G. D. Edwards, has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Richard W. Gentry. There 
is peculiar propriety in calling Mr. Gentry 
to this important work. He is a Missourian 
and a Disciple by heredity, education and 
personal consent. He was born in Colum- 
bia, while his father, Richard Gentry, Sr., 
was pastor of the church there. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Missouri in 
1905, having attended the Bible College and 
having begun to preach before his gradua- 
tion. In 1905-6, he was a fellow in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and as- 
sistant to Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. In 1907-8, he 
acted as supply instructor in Old Testament 
in the Bible College of Missouri. During 
1908-11, he has been pursuing theological 
studies in the University of Chicago, where 
he took his B. D. in 1909. He is now a candi- 
date for Ph. D., and is writing his thesis 
upon “The Growth of the Disciples’ Move- 
ment in Missouri.” 

Nothing could be more congenial in view 
of his attachment to the couse of the Disci- 
ples, and in view of his interest in Missouri, 
than this work which will take him into the 
fields concerning which he is gathering his- 
torical information. He accepts the position 
as a form of the Christian ministry enabling 
him to labor for an institution in whose 
worth and future greatness he _ believes, 
while at the same time making a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Disciples. 

CHARLES M. SHARPE. 
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SEND for EASTER SUPPLIES 


The new Easter Cantata entitled 


‘THE EASTER HEART” 
was written by 
MRS. JESSIE BROWN POUNDS vg. 


and is in some respects the best concert exercise that she has ever prepared. It is 
designed for use by the young ple of the Churches of Christ i 
work i de ly Pong peo rist in behalf of Orphanage 
e have some very attractive helps to aid the young le in raising their E 
offering. These are an “Easter Egg Envelope,” ma an “ wl Heart ca the latter is 
a little blood-red heart containing 100 golden stars, and is to be worn as a badge of 
ree a boy or girl while raising an Easter offering. 
er as many of all these supplies as you will need. Th il i 
free of charge. Address, os , oe Se Oe 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 


(YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT) 


Missionary Training School Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WHEN YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send your order to us. We handle the books of all publishers, 
at the lowest prices. Your order will be promptly attended to. “ 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


yoo East Fortieth Street - - - - Chicago, ID. 
































Some one sends us an envelope full of 
programs and clippings and card announce- 
ments intended, evidently, to show the mul- 
tifarious activities of the Christian Church 
at Hopkinsville, Ky., where Harry D. Smitb, 
president of the American society this year, 
is pastor. Among them is an invitation to 
hear I. N. McCash, “one of the ablest, most 
eloquent and most beloved of the living 
preachers” of the Disciples. Another-is a 
card announcing an annual Roll Call of the 
Sunday, Feb. 26, in the 
no pledge, no an- 
these 


congregation on 
afternoon. “No offering, 
nouncement of Roll Call by mail,” 





Rev. Harry D. Smith. 

promiscs and warnings would seem to insure 
attendance. Yet another is a let- 
ter addressed to all the members of the 
Presbyterian and Christian churches invit- 
ing them to a union meeting of the two 
congregations to be addressed by a_ well- 
known speaker who attended the Edinburgh 
Conference. The letter is signed by Mr. 
Smith and the Presbyterian pastor. One 
more is a menu card prepared for a banquet 
given the Hon. W. J. Bryan, at which Mr. 
Smith gave a toast of welcome to the Dem- 
statesman-preacher These and 
in the envelope in- 


a good 


ocratic 
other pieces of literature 
dicate the wide variety of activities and in- 


terests of the earnest and cultivated minis- 


try of the pastor who will preside at the 
Portland convention in July. Those 
churches afforded an opportunity to hear 


him in the parliaments now being held may 
be congratulated. 


Front Rank States 


We are glad to report thirty states in the 
Front Rank campaign with 666 schools. 
Clarence L. DePew, State Bible School Su- 
perintendent of Illinois says, “Please send 
me 600 of the Front Rank Form No. 6. Am 
going after our Illinois schools on a new 
line and would like to have these at once.” 
Myron C, Settle, State Bible School Super- 
intendent of Kansas writes: Enclosed find 
certificates. This makes ninety in Kansas. 
We are progressing slowly, but watch the 
Sunflower State when it comes to getting 
“stickers.” It is one thing to get a certifi- 
cate and thing to get the gold 
seal.” All our state men are up and doing 
things in this campaign and we trust the 
schools will respond promptly. Send in your 
application at once, either to your State 
Bible School Superintendent or the National 
office. We are ready to issue your certifi- 


another 
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eate. Put your school in the “Front Rank.” 


Rost. M. Hopkins, 
American Bible School Superintendent. 


Urichsville, Ohio 


It is my pleasure to assist Charles Darsie 
and the church at Urichsville, Ohio, in a 
series of meetings closing Feb. 16. I had 
been with them four years before for a simi- 
lar service and it was a pleasure to note the 
manifest growth in every particular. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Darsie the 
Sunday-school has been thoroughly organized 
and graded; as a result real Bible teaching 
is accomplished, the school and church have 
had a steady and healthy growth, and the 
pastor has a large place in the affections of 
the church and in the life of the community. 

The meetings were characterized by large 
audiences; the sincere good will and close 
fellowship of all the churches and pastors. 
Sixty-two were added to the church rolls. 
Twelve were men, fourteen were boys; half 
were adults. I. J. CAHILL. 


Eureka College Letter 

The people of Eureka have recently had 
a great up-lift in a wonderful missionary 
rally. A McLean, president of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, was with us 
and at his best. He had with him Dr. A. L. 
Shelton, who has spent years in Thibet. Dr. 
Shelton’s message was one of great inspira- 
tion. Rev. C. F. Weaver, of Latham, IIL, 
who spent seven years in Japan, was pres- 
ent and made an inspiring address. Several 
ministers from other places were in attend- 
ance. In the evening eighty men sat down 
at a banquet in the parlors of the Chris- 
tian Church. Mr. McLean is very popular 
in Eureka, and his missionaries rallies are 
looked forward to with great joy. 

Eureka is booked for a great time this 
week under the leadership of R. P. Snepherd, 
of St. Louis. Mr. Shepherd will deliver 
four addresses on Sunday-school work as 
follows: 

1. The Basis of Pedagogical Psychology. 

2. The Rise of Religious Pedagogy. 

3. Practical Philosophy of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

4. The use of the Bible in Religous Edu- 
cation. 

He will deliver two popular lectures while 
in Eureka on “The Progress of Paganism,” 
and “The New Service.” Everybody is look- 
ing forward with great pleasure to Mr. 
Shepherd’s visit. These are live themes and 
our people ar¢ interested in them. 

I am frank to say that the Endowment 
Campaign is moving too slow to suit me. As 
we near the end of the campaign, many of 
our prospects vanish as the mists. We need 
at least $22,000 in pledges between this and 
Commencement to put us in the clear. It 
is possible that our people will let us fail 
with the campaign so nearly completed? We 
cannot think that they will. But it remains 
to be seen as to what the attitude shall be. 
We are doing everything within our power 
to secure the pledges, but the deciding vote 
is always with the people who have the 
money. -We shall continue to believe that 
the people will do right. H. H. Peters. 


Bethany College Prosperous 

The plans and specifications for the Ogle- 
bay Hall of Agriculture and Science have 
been completed and contractors are mow 
preparing their bids for the construction of 
the same. This new building will stand at 


the northeast end of the main college build- 
ing, and will be 126 feet by 60 feet. 
be of fireproof construction, 
architecture, 
lege building 
tories, 
president and secretary. 


It will 
and of Gothic 
in keeping with the main col- 

It will contain four labora- 
six class rooms, and offices for the 
The building will 


















cost $35,000 to $40,000. 

The Percy B. Cochran Hall, which is to be 
a high grade dormitory for young men, is 
now two stories high, and will be pushed 
as rapidly as possible to completion, as soon 
as the weather opens up. This building will 
aave 85 rooms, including ten bath rooms. It 
is also of fireproof construction, and will 
make one of the handsomest dormitories for 
young men to be found anywhere. 

The Waddington Lectures on agriculture 
endowed by Mr. Earl W. Oglebay, and which 
are being delivered in the college every two 
weeks, are attracting attention, and are given 
enthusiastic hearing by students, faculty, and 
farmers of the surrounding community. Ar- 
rangements have been made to establish a 
Chair of Agriculture with the opening of 
next session in September. 

The college has just come into possession 
of the propérty in Bethany and near Bethany 
formerly owned by Mr. C. B. Scott. This 
property includes the residence now occupied 
by Mr. Scott, two town lots, and twenty 
acres of orchard and coal land immediately 
adjoining the college campus. Mr. Seott 
and family will soon remove to Cleveland, 
Ohio. The acquisition of this property at 
a cost of $7,000 gives to the college almost 
three hundred acres of valuable farming and 


coal land. It is proposed to use the Alexander 
Campbell farm as a demonstrating farm, 


not an experimental station. By this is 
meant that some of the best methods in agri- 
eulture and horticulture will be used in 
the plan of conducting a model farm. Be- 
ginning with the summer months, the college 
will be able to offer to a large number of 
young men opportunities to earn a good por 
tion of their expenses while in college. 

Competent engineers are at work prepar- 
ing plans fos a central heating plant, which 
will supply heat to all of the college build- 
ings, and which will be large enough to meet 
the requirements of additional buildings as 
they may be constructed from time to time. 

The splendid work done by Mr. Oglebay 
on the college grounds and the streets leading 
to the college will be continued during the 
coming summer. Mr. Oglebay, who is now 
in the South continues to manifest his great 
interest in the college, and has already for- 
warded a substantial check to be used in 
further beautifying the campus. In addition 
to this, he is growing in his greenhouses at 
Waddington some four thousand shrubs and 
plants, which are to be placed on the cam- 
pus during the coming summer. 

Hon. M. M. Cochran, of Uniontown, Pa., 
who has made such liberal gifts to the col- 
lege, has recently purchased another house 
and lot contiguous to the college campus, 
and has donated same to the college. 

George W. Muckley, of church extension 
fame, favored us with a visit this week, and 
delivered, to the faculty and students, one 
of his stirring church extension addresses. 
E. P. Wise, pastor at East Liverpool, Ohio, 
is beginning a meeting in the old Bethany 
Church, which promises well. George T. 
Smith, of Roan, Indiana, has been ealled 
to the pastorate of the Bethany Chureh, 
and will assume his duties March 1. 
Prof. T. B. Taylor has been delivering, for 
the past two months, once each week, & 
course of lectures on Old Testament history. 
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in Wheeling, W. Va. These lectures are given 
under the auspices of the Ministerial Union 
of Wheeling, and the State Sunday-school 
Association, and are very largely attended 
by ministers and church workers generally. 
President Cramblet is busy, as usual, with 
plans for the college, and is going among 
the people in a manner which brings results. 
At the present time he is assisting a short 
meeting at Follansbee, W. Va. 

The friends of Bethany have never been 
so enthusiastic as at the present time. The 
present college year, viewed from every stand- 
point, is the most satisfactory the college 
has known. Old Bethany, after many years 
of struggle, is coming into her own. 

Gro. C. Nem, Sec’y. 


Set the American Society 
Free! 


Everybody will regard the action taken 
by the board of the American Christian 
Missionary Society against the intrusion 
into their national conventions of matters 
extraneous to the work of American missions 
as manifestly fair and just. The time must 
come when the hundred and one interests of 
vital importance to our brotherhood’s wel- 
fare are considered by a body which is 
properly constituted with power to execute 
the will of the brotherhood. The American 
society is not such a body. No present exist- 
ing society is competent for such business. 
To burden any such society with these affairs 
only diverts attention from the definite task 
that society is organized to work out. The 
resolutions as found by the board have been 
sent us by secretary I. N. NeCash and read 
as follows: 

Whereas, much of the time allotted to the 
American Christian Missionary Society in 
the meetings of the National Convention is 
taken up in the presentation and discussion 
of matters foreign to the aims and objects 
of this society, and 

Whereas, many of the matters so presented 
and discussed, have been the cause of more 
pr less unfavorable criticism and unjust 
antipathy to the society and its officers, there 
fore be it 

Resolved, that we urge our President to per- 
mit nothing to be presented for consideration 
on the day assigned the American Christian 
Missionary Society except such matters as 
relate specifically and individually to the 
objects and aims of this society. 

Resolved, that it is the judgment of the 
Board of Trustees that all “joint com- 
mittees,” such as the Committee on Unifica- 
tion, should report, not in the sessions of the 
American Christian Missionary Society, but 
to a joint meeting of all the societies repre- 
sented on the committee. 


Series of Parliaments on 
American Missions 


That parliamentary plan used with such 
good results by the American Missionary 
Society secretaries last year is being 
adopted again this year. The president of 
the society, Harry D. Smith, of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., will accompany Mr. McCash for a 
part of the way, being relieved by Vice- 
President A. W. Kokendoffer, of Missouri, 
later on, and finally Carey E. Morgan, of 
Paris, Ky., taking his turn for the finish of 
the campaign. The following itinerary has 
been sent us by Secretary McCash: 
Itinerary of President Harry D. Smith and 

Secretary I. N. McCash. 

Nashville, Tenn., Monday, March 6; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Tuesday, March 7; Birmingham, 
Ala., Wednesday, March 8; Atlanta, Ga., 
Thursday, March 9; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Friday, March 10; Knoxville, Tenn., Satur- 
day, March 11; Winchester, Ky., Monday, 
March 13 (morning and afternoon), Frank- 
fort, Ky., Monday, March 13 (night); Louis- 
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ville, Ky., Tuesday, March 14; Evansville, 
Ind., Wednesday, March 15; Madisonville, 
Ky., Thursday, March 16; Paducah, Ky., Fri- 
day, March 17. 


Itinerary of Vice-President A. W. Koken- 
doffer and Secretary I. N. McCash. 

Poplar Bluffs, Mo., Monday, March 20; 
West Plains, Mo., Tuesday, March 21; 
Springfield, Mo., Wednesday, March 22; 
Pittsburg, Kans., Thursday, March 23; Ne- 
vada, Mo., Friday, March 24; Independence, 
Mo., Monday, March 2; Higginsville, Mo., 
Tuesday, March 28; Marshall, Mo., Wednes- 
day, March 29; Carrollton, Mo., Thursday, 
March 30; Moberly, Mo., Friday, March 31. 


Itinerary of Secretary I. N. McCash and 
Carey E. Morgan. 

Columbus, Ohio, Monday, April 3; Bellaire, 
Ohio, Tuesday, April 4; Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, April 5; Richmond, Va., Thurs- 
day, April 6; Baltimore, Md., Friday, April 
7; New York, N. Y., Saturday and Sunday, 
April 8 and 9; Scranton, Pa., Monday, April 
10; Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, April 11; 
Johnstown, Pa., Wednesday, April 12; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Thursday, April 13; Wash- 
ington, Pa., Friday, April 14. 

The pastors acting as hosts will make 
constant announcement in the city where 
the parliaments are held, inviting all the 
church and friends to attend. Preachers an1 
churches within 100 miles should be urge¢ 
to attend. These parliaments are small 
national conventions. No live, wide-awake 
pstor or leader in church work can afford 
to miss them. 


Foreign Missionary Notes 

‘Ve trust the churches will send in their 
offerings at the earliest possible moment. 
The society has been obliged to borrow heavi- 
ly at the banks, pending the March offering. 
The missionaries had to be paid. Be prompt 
and help us save interest. 

The Seventh Christian Church, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Clay Trusty pastor, becomes a 
Living-Link and supports Mrs. Paul Wake- 
field, in China. 

Dr. C. C. Drummond, of Harda, India, 
writes that the plague has broken out and 
about half of the people have left the city. 
Our missionaries are staying at their posts, 
teaching and healing the peopie. 

Highland, Kansas, enters the Living-Link 
Hugh Lomax is the pastor. The 
church does not have a large membership and 
this is a great advance step. 

Fifteen were baptized in and near Manila, 
Philippine Islands, in December. 

“The Social Significance of the Teachings 
of Jesus,” by Prof. Jenks of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is being eagerly read by Japanese stu- 
dents. It is estimated that almost 150,000 
have read it. 

Mr. C. S. Cooper states in The Century 
that 225 representative Chinese college men 
have joined Bible classes in Shanghai. Think 
what this means! 

It is difficult to supply the demand for 
Bibles in Korea at twenty-two cents per copy. 
Thousands are learning to read solely by the 
use of the Bible. 

We have some members of the Christian 
Church at Benguet, among a tribe known as 
Igorrotes in the northern part of the Island of 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. They are a non- 
Christian tribe. They are peaceable and in- 
dustrious. We ought to send a missionary to 
them. They are calling for one. These peo- 
ple live in compact, well-built villages. They 
have fine herds of cattle. They raise rice, 
cotton, tobacco, etc. Here is found the most 
developed and most nearly scientific agricul- 
ture in the Philippine Islands. A great 
work could be done here if we could send a 
preacher of the gospel. 

Dr. A. L. Shelton, of Batang, Tibet, who 
is home on furlough, writes us as follows: 

“Brother Ogden’s work is the best work I 


class. 
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saw in coming entirely across China, but he 
needs a chapel so badly and a small school 
building. Miss Dilts, of Kentucky, has gen- 
erously given the money for Dr. Hardy’s 
hospital. He also needs beds and fixtures for 
it. Could you see how he has to care for his 
patients, they would be provided tomorrow. 
We need two more families so very badly. 
They beg us to come to other places, but we 
are too few. Can you help these people to 
get a knowledge of Christ, which they never 
ean get without your help?” 


Church Extension Notes 
The Monthly Board Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Board 
of Church Extension was held on February 7. 
At that time 47 applications were before the 
3oard. Some of the churches that had been 
requesting loans since last July received 
answers at this meeting. Many of these loans 
were granted out of our Annuity Fund, at 6 
per cent. Thanks to several. who have sent 
annuities recently. The following were 
promised aid: Bennett, Neb., $1,250, 6 per 
cent; Chester, W. Va., $400, 6 per cent; Mar- 
tinsville, Va., Fayette St. Church (colored ) 
#1,000; Lone Oak, Texas, $1,250, 6 per cent; 
Del Rio, Texas, Ist Church, $1,250; Nampa, 
Ida., $2,500, 6 per cent; Pampa, Texas, $500; 
Rasin, Wyo., $700; Fullerton, Ky., $250; Pal- 
isade, Colo., $500; Cumby, Texas, $500: Mo- 
nett, Ark., Ist Church, $1,250; Williamson, 
W. Va., $3,000; Murfreesboro, Tenn.. $4.000 
per cent; Jackson, Miss., 3rd Church. col- 
ored, $400; Edgemont, S. D., $600; Winona, 





DOCTOR MAULSBY’S GIFT TO DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY AND MISSIONS. 

The training of missionaries for foreign 
lands was greatly stimulated when Doctor 
Macy Barnard Maulsby and wife bequeathed 
to Drake University $33,000 for that ex- 
press purpose. The income on this fund will 
assist 33 students annually. 

Doctor Maulsby was brought up a Quaker 
and became a Disciple late in life. He was 
a direct descendant of two famous ancestors 
who came to America in the early days 
that they might have religious liberty. His 
paternal great-great-grandfather was none 
other than “John Maulsby,” who came over 
with “William Penn.” His maternal great- 
great-grandfather was the noted [tuiptist, 
“Thomas Macy,” the first white man to 
settle on old Nantucket Island. While the 
doctor could boast of his ancestors he was 
too modest to mention them; and we only“ 
learned of this relationship long after his 
death. 

Doctor Maulsby was, however, proud of 
being a child of the King, and wished to 
devote all his resources to pushing forward 
the King’s Business. He proved a worthy 
descendant of those who prized real liberty 
His devoted wife, Mary Harriet Maulsby, 
heartily shared this purpose with him. 
What better choice could have been made? 
Who can estimate the final results of the 
gift of this worthy family on the world’s’ 
history ? 

Drake University deserves our most earn- 
ests support. Already she enrolls 1,800 stu 
dents, 200 of whom are in the Bible Col- 
lege. The school is surrounded by some of 
our strongest churches led by such preach- 
ers as C. S. Medbury, Finis Odleman, H. EF. 
Van Horn and others, a most inviting place 
for training missionaries and preachers. 

To maintain this great school costs over 
$500 per day. To meet these growing de- 
mands the University must have $500,000 
additional Endowment Funds; $100,000 of 
this has been pledged on condition that the 
balance be raised soon. If you can help or 
will assist others to give, please write at 
once for instruction. Address, 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
J. H. Stockman, Comptroller. 
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Minn., $1,250; Truscott, Texas, $200; Pa- 
ducah; Texas, lst Church, $1,000; Fort Worth, 
Texas, Ist Church, Riverside, $500; Wewoka, 
Okla., $800; East Columbus, Ind., $500 ; 


Breckenridge, Texas, Ist Church, $1,250; and 
Duluth, Minn., $100,000. 

The v pres loan granted was $10,000 F-4 = t in| = re 
to Duluth, Mfinn., for the purpose of help- 


ing them to secure a $30,000 church property. 


It will be remembered that this application 

for $10,000 was enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Topeka Convention, because we have | . i 
never had anything in Duluth except a little | ij 
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frame building so inconveniently located that 
no one would go there. By the help of the 
corresponding secretary last June, a section 


of the city was selected in which to build a . i 
new church. The brethren have already se- = 
cured the lot at a cost of $5,000 and will 

erect a $25,000 building. It is recognized by | §) + 





all our work in the city that no impression 
can be made upon Duluth, except by a cred- | §) 
itable building. Our board is sure that the 

brethren universally will endorse their ac- International Course 
tion in helping Duluth with this loan. In 
Duluth and Superior, which are the cities | 

at the. western end of Lake Superior, there | §) Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


are 125,000 people or more. 
During January loans were closed to Hop- | J) The Bethany series is now developed to the point where it ong the entire | 
1 


kins, Mo., $1,500; Haggerman, N. M., $375; | | 8chool—children, young people and adults. The publishers ask all Sunday-school 
Erskine, Alberta, Canada, $600. | workers carefully to consider the following outline of Bethany publieations : y | 
Since our last report annuities of $1,000 


from a friend in Illinois, $5,000 from a friend Beginners 


in Kansas, $2,000 from a sister in Texas, 
and $150 from Ohio, were received. It should Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON. 
be remembered that annuity money goes at | §) First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches). 
once to building churches and that the | §| Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, Il, III, IV. 
churches are glad to get it when they cannot Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
get 4 per cont money. Beginners’ Stories—(Mustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, I, II, IV. | 

In all this church extension work it should 
<3 Le yeagy —y i Lc mapongpe — Primary 
oaned only to such churches as canno r- Lessons 

. prepared by MARION THOMAS 
rom eaewhore, exept exorbitant rates of | prt Yeur—teacher’ Text Book, Part 1 1, V. (With piste supplement 
t " . ; Primary Stories—-(Illustrated folder for pupils)—Part I III, IV. ‘ 

pede gar that — —. borrow rs | Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, ITI, Iv Large Pictures—(6x8 inches) 
exorbitant rates on short time, it means to Primary S —Pa! ‘ 
invite disaster. mary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pupils)—Part I, II, III, IV. 


G. W. Muckteyr, Cor. See. Junior 


2 Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN 
National oa Asso First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, IIT i” 
pils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, IIT. (With pi 
The Association has prepared a very at- —_ be gang | Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV. ee ee 
tractive cantata for the use of the Bible pils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, Il, Ill, IV. (With picture supplement). 
Schools at Easter. It is full of soulful music 
adapted to children and young people. It | | Intermediate 
will be sent free to all who will agree to Lessons for first year prepared by MILTON S, LITTLEFIELD 
use it in the interest of the widow and the | §) Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 
orphan, Orders are coming in rapidly. Bet- Pupils’ Text Book—Part I I Sil Iv. : (With maps) 
ter send your order in at once. “ae ics al 
The Association has received a number of ’ 
dniticialaine” des Cee Gate tals. on Young People’s and Adult Bible Classes 
$750; a good Indiana sister has given $125; Dr. Loa E. Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS, in Fifty-two Lessons. Adapted | 
a good Iowa brother has given $500; and | §) and adults. An easy, but thorough text. ee people 
now comes a Kansan with a gift of $10,000. Professor H. L. Willett’s serial treatment of THE 
- ; : i. L. LEADERS 
The Lord 8 children are just learning how to Christian Century. The Publishers will make special siecugiamnte tr tame Te 
share with their Father in acknowledgment | §) Christian Century to classes desiring to use Dr. Willett’s course. 


of His goodness. | The curriculum outlined above furnishes a comprehensive course of religious | 


The canvass for funds for the great na- instruction. It compri iographi i i hings | 
' prises not only the bi hies, history, lite Las 
tional hospital to be established in Kansas | of the Bible, but also lessons on the history can heroes of the Christian Ohurch af mis- | 


City is progressing nicely. We need about | | sionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, gnd moral reforms. 


dare Kansas City people have given ae 
$340, or this purpose. Ev t f ° ‘fe 
the church ought Po have fellowship in this These lessons afford a signal opportunity for the Sun-} 
mest important enterprise. Send your sub- | day-schools of the Disciples to promote Christian union 
ription in at once. “| 
? Sixteen denominations have laid aside sectarianism to pre-|f 


A word from Dallas, Texas, informs us th 
that the new building is about ready for oc- are tne Bethan Gr. d ; 
as So nay Saas &e sheet nenly Se om 1 y Graded Lessons for their schools. 
ber of old people who have patiently waited THE GRADED LESSONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME 


for the completion of this home, Send lanks Prospectus. 
We wish to remind every Bible School in | J) Say fe oi 


the Brotherhood that a contribution for ben- | THE NEW CHRISTI AN CENTURY C OMP 


evolences is one of the requisites to a front 
rank place. An Easter contribution from 700 Eas 

every Bible School is one of the requisites to t Fortieth Street, Chicago, iil. 
the efficient support of the large number of 
children and aged brethren committed to the 
church’s care. James H. Monortre 
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| 
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